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; ANY words and ſentences are ſo 

M frequently heard in the mouths of 

men, that a ſuperficial obſerver is 

inclined to believe, that they muſt contain ſome 

primary principle, ſome great rule of action 

odr maxim of prudence, which it is proper al- 

ways to have preſent to the attention, and by 

'which the uſe of every hour is to be adjuſted. 

Yet, if we conſider the conduct of thoſe ſen- 

tentious philoſophers, it will often be found, 

that they repeat theſe aphoriſms, merely be- 

cauſe they have ſomewhere heard them, be- 


"cauſe they have nothing elſe to ſay, or be- 


cauſe they conceive that ſome veneration is 
that am lie or cnmgrd to the waock, and 
Vor. III. B that, 


2 Te RAMBLER. Nye 
that, according to the old blunder of the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, their ſouls are mere pipes 


on ones. which trankuit ſounds, but &o not 
— 


WE. ur A ork Fe 
be hard among mankind by an attentive au- 
ditor, many times a day, but which never yet 
within my reach of obſervation left any im- 
preſſion upon the mind; and perhaps if my 
their old friends, they will find it difficult to 
call a ſingle man to remembrance, who ap- 
peared to know that life was ſhort till he was 
about to loſe it. 


Ir is obſervable that Horace, in his ac- 
count of the charafters of men, as they are 


tend his hopes to a great diſtance. So far are 


we, generally, from thinking what we often 
fay of the ſhortneſs of life, that at the time 
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expectations as nothing but a long train of 
events can gratify, and ſuffer thoſe paſhons to 
gain upon us, which are anly excufable in the 


prime of lite. 


Tuts reſtections were lately excited in 
my mind, by an evening's converſation with 
my friend Praſpera, who at the-age of fifty- 
five, has bought an eſtate, and is now con- 
triving to diſpoſe and cultivate it with uncom- 
mon elegance. His great pleaſure is to walk 
among ſtately trees, and lye muſing in the 
heat of noon. under their ſhade ; he is there- 
his walks and his groves, and has at laſt deter- 
mined to ſend for the beſt plans from [taly, 


THvus is life trifled away in preparations 
to do what never can be done, if it be left 
unattempted till all the requiſites which ima-- 
gination can ſuggeſt are gathered together. 
Where our deſign terminates only in our own 
ſatiefaction, the miſtake is of no great im- 
portance ; for the pleaſure of expecting en- 
joyment, is aften greater than that of obtain - 
ing it, and the completion of almoſt every 

B 2 wiſh 


4 The RAMBLER. N* 21. 
wiſh is found a difappointment ; but when 
many others are intereſted in an undertaking, 
when any deſign is formed, in which the 
improvement or ſecurity of mankind is in- 
volved, nothing is more unworthy either of 
wiſdom or benevolence, than to delay it from 
time to time, or to forget how much every 
power, and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do 
an action, finks into a mournful wiſh that it 
had once been done. 


Wi are frequently importuned, by the bac- | 


chanalian writers, to lay hold on the preſent 
| hour, to catch the pleaſures which are now 
F err 
is not at our command. 


Er e 
Tyres ivpnous d gd, a gere 


nor furcly theſe exhortations may, with 


equal propriety, be applied to better purpoſes ; 
it may be at leaſt inculcated, that pleaſures are 
greater loſs is ſuffered by miſfing an opportu- 
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5 The RAMBLER. N® yr. 
Tu ve, not only in the ſlumber of ſioth, 
| but in the diſſipation of ill directed induſtry, 
is the ſhortneſs of life generally forgotten. As 
ſome men loſe their hours in lazineſs, becauſe 
reparation of their negligence ; others buſy 
themſelves in providing that no length of life 
may want employment; and it often hap- 
pens, that ſluggiſhneſs and activity are equa!- 
not more differently from each other, than 
the fowl that receives the ſhot in her flight, 
from her that is killed upon the buſh. 


Anon the many improvements, made 
by the laft centuries in buman knowledge, 
may be numbered the exact calculations of 
the value of life ; but whatever may be their 
uſe in traffick, they ſeem very little to have 
advanced morality. They have hitherto been 
rather applied to the acquiſition of money, 
than of wiſdom ; the computer refers none of 
| his calculations to his own tenure, but per- 


- fiſts, in contempt of probability, to foretel 
long life to himſelf, and believes that he is 
marked out to reach the utmoſt verge of hu- 
| 22 man 
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man exiſtence, and 2. | 
thouſands fall into the grave. 441 


So deeply isthis taltacy rooted in the heart, 
and fo ſtrongly guarded by hope and fear 
againſt the approach of reaſon, that neither 
ſcience nor experience can ſhake it, and we 
act as if life were without end, though we ſee 
and confeſs its uncertainty and ſhortneſs. 


Divix Es have, with great ſtrength and 
ardour, ſhewn the abſurdity of delaying refor- 
mation and repentance ; a degree of folly in- 
deed, which ſets eternity to hazard. It is the 
fame weakneſs, in proportion to the unpor- 
tance of the neglect, to transfer any care, 
which now claims our attention, to a future 
time : we ſometimes ſubject ourſelves to need- 
make proviſion for the execution of deſigns, 
0 
will return. 


+ As be that lives longeſt lives. but a Rule 
„ 
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time to waſte. The duties of life are commen- 
ſurate to its duration, and everyday brings its 
taſk, which if neglected, is doubled on the 
morrow. But he that has already triſſed away 
thoſe months and years, in which he ſhould 
have laboured, muſt remember, that of what 
he has now only à part, the whole is little ; 
and that fince the few moments remaining 
are to be confidered as the laſt truſt of hea- 
ven, not one is to be loſt. 


* 


Non. 52. Sa run nav, Nev. 24, 1750. 
Oni Ariftippum dreuit flatus, et color, et ves, . 


| Seftantem. majera fire; preſentibus aquum. 
Hon. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SER, 
HOSE who exalt themſelves into the 
chair of inſtruction, and venture upon 
the prefumptuous office of teaching others, 
very often without enquiring whether any 


| will ſubmit to their authority, have, I think, 


not ſufficiently conſidered how much of hu- 
man Ife paſſes in little incidents, curſory con- 
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ments ; and therefore thay have endeavour- 
ed only wo exhibit and inculcate the ſeverer, 
more difficult, and more awful virtues, with- 
out condeſcending to regard thoſe petty af- 
feftions, or ſecondary qualities, which grow 
important only by their frequency, and which, 
though they are overlooked by the ſpeculatiſt 
| becauſe they produce no ſingle acts of hero- 
iſm, nor aſtoniſh us by great events, yet are 
us, and make the draught of life fweet or 
operate unſeen and unregarded, as change of 
air makes us fick or healthy, though we 
breathe it without attentjon, and only know 
_ tary or malignant effects. 


| You have indeed ſhewn yourſelf not igna- 

rant of the value and power of thoſe fubaltern = 
or neglected to recommend good humour to 
the world, though a little reflection will ſhew 
you that it may be properly termed the bam 
of being, the quality to which all that adorns 
* elevates mankind muſt owe its power of 


Bg. plafing, 
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rr for- 
midable: It confers that ſuperiority which 
ſwells the heart of the lion in the deſart, where 
reſiſtance. Without good humour, virtue 
may indeed awe by its dignity, and amaze by 
its brightneſs ; but muſt always be viewed at a 
diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a friend or ac- 
| traff an imitator. 


Goop humour may be defined a habit of 
being pleaſed, a conſtant and perennial foft- 
neſs of manner, eaſineſs of approach, and 
 fuavity of diſpoſition; like that which, every 
man perceives in himſelf, when the firſt tran- 
thoughts are only kept in motion by a ſlow 
ſucceſſion of ſoſt impulſes. Good humour is 
a ſtate between gayety and unconcern ; the 
act or emanation of a mind at leiſure to re- 


gard the gratificatian of another.. 

IT is imagined by many, that whenever 
they aſpire to pleaſe, they are required to be 
merry, to ſhew the gladneſs of their ſouls by 
flights of pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter, 
and to loſe all reſerve and reflection in over- 

2 daowing 
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be courted for a time, and heard with applauſe 
and admization, they ſeldom delight us long. 
We enjoy them a little, and then retire to 


eaſimeſs and good humour, as the. eye gazes a 


but ſoon turns aching away to verdure and to 


Garry eis to good humour as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance ; the one 
to give ſome pain; the hearers either ſtrain 
their faculties to accompany its towerings, or 
are left behind in envy and defpair. Good 
"humour boaſts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his own power, and pleaſes 
principally by not offending. 


It is well known that the moſt certain way 


to give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him 


chat you receive pleaſure from him, to encou- 
rage-him to freedom and confidence, and to 


avoid any ſuch appearance of ſuperiority as may 


overbear and depreſs him. We ſee many that 


by this art only, ſpend their days in the midſt 


Py - 
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of careſſes, invitations, and civilities; and with- 
eut any great qualities or extraordinary attain- 
ments, are the univerfal favourites of both 
ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place, 
becauſe they heighten every man's opinion of 
himſelf The darlings of the world will, in- 
deed, be generally found fuch as excite neither 
jealouſy nor fear, and are not conſidered as can- 
didates for any eminent degree of reputation, 
but content themſelves with common accom- 
pliſhments, and endeavour rather to ſolicit 
kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem; therefore in aſ- 
ſemblies and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to 
happen, that though at the entrance of ſome 
_ neſs, and eve hand is extended in ſalutation, 
yet if you perfue him Feyond the firſt exchange 
of civilities, you will find him of very ſmall 
importance, and only welcome to the com- 
pany, as one by whom all conceive them- 
ſelves admired, and with whom any one is at 
Vberty to amuſe himſelf when he can find no 
cther auditor or companion, as one with - 
whom all are at eaſe, who will hear a jeſt 
withcut criticiſm, and a narrative without 
_ contradiftion, who kughs with every wit, 
— SEEn 
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Tust are” many whoſe. vanity always 
indines them to aſſociate with thoſe from 
whom they have no reaſon to fear mortifica- 
tion; and there are times in which the wiſe” 
_ without the labour of deſerving it, in which - 
the moſt elevated mind is willing to deſcend, . 
and the moſt active to be at reſt. All there- - 
fore are at ſome hour or another fond of comp © 
terms, and who will relieve them from foli- - 
and caution. . We are moſt inclined to love 
when we have nothing to fear, and he that 
and encourages us to pleaſe ourſelves, will 
not be long without preference in our affec- 
tion to thoſe whoſe learning holds us at the - 
diſtance of pupils, or whoſe wit calls all at- 
tention from us, and leaves us without im- 
portance and without regard. 


IT is remarked by prince Howy, when he 
al keine owt c hand them, He was - 
well acquainted with the vices and follies of 
Rim whom he lamented, but while his con+ 


ip The WAMBLER. N* 52: 
Vviction compelled him to do juſtice to ſuperior 
qualities, his tenderneſs ſtill broke out at the 
remembrance of fa. of the chearful 
companion, the loud buffoon, with whom 
he had paſſed his time in all the luxury of 
vied merriment, and whom he could at once 


TVo may perhaps think this account of 
Humour, not very conſiſtent with the praiſes 
which I have beſtowed upon it. But ſurely 
nothing can more evidently ſhew the value of 


graded by the characters in which it is found; 
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to demand compliance, rather than to prac- 
tiſe it. It is by ſome unfortunate miſtake 
that almoſt all thoſe who have any claim to 
eſteem or love, preſs their pretenſions with 
too little conſideration of others. This m- 
ſtake my own- intereſt as well as my zeal for 


folemn, and moroſe. I heave» wid 
beauty firſt ſubdued me, and whoſe wit af- 
| terwards confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe 
marriage, than to entitle her, in her on 
opinion, to tyranny, and whoſe wit. is only. 
uſed to juſtify perverſeneſs. 


| SunELy nothing can be more 


| or 
ſhow more tyranny” of diſpoſition, than to 
chuſe any kind of influence before that of 
kindneſs. He that regards the welfare of 
others, ſhould endeavour to make his vir- 
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Nonn.73- TurspDay, Nev. 27, 1780. 


. a, fertve, foretve dies, 
 Oviny. 


To the RAMBLER. 


F you feel any of that Compaſſion, which 


have reaſon from obſervation, to believe very 
common, and which I know by experience to 
be very miſerable. And though the querulous 
are ſeldom received with great ardour of kind- 
neſs, I hope to eſcape the mortification of 
tagion of impatience, and produce Anger ra- 
ther than tenderneſs. I write not merely to 
vent the ſwelling of my heart, but to en- 
quire by what means I may recover my tran- 
quillity, and ſhall endeavour at brevity in my 
narrative, having long known that complaint 
quickly tires, however elegant, or however - 


; I. was * 
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I was born in a remote county, of an an- 
Gent family that boaſts of altiances with the 
greateſt names of the Enghþb biſtory, and ex- 
tends its claims of affinity to the Tudors. and 
 Plantagenets. My arceſtors had, by little 
and Rete, waſted their patrimony, till my 
father had not enough left for the ſupport o 
a family, without deſcending to the cultiva- 
non of his own grounds, being condemned 
to pay three ſiſters the fortunes allotted them 
dy my grandfather, who is ſuſpected to have 
made his will when he was incapable of ad- 
probate» gd 24 
on. 7 Cat being at the death of their 


"father, neither young nor beautiful, nor ve- 
ry eminent for ſoftneſs of behaviour, bene- 
volence of temper, or extent of knowledge, 
| were ſuffered, by the neighbours, to live un- 
| ohicited, and, by the accumulation of the 


ſelf with foreſceing that the poſſeflions of thoſe 

ö ladies miſt revert at laſt to the hereditary 

ate, and, chat his family might" loſe none 

= of its dignity, . 
bg 
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with any profeſſion or lucrative employment ; 
| whenever therefore I diſcovered any inclina- 
tion to the improvement of my condition, my 
mother never failed to put me in mind of my 
birth, and charged me to do nothing with 
which I might be reproached, when I ſhould 
come to my aunts eſtate. f 


In all the perplexities or vexations which 
want of money brought upon us, it was our 
conſtant practice to have recourſe to futurity. 
If any of our neighbours ſurpaſſed us in ap- 
pearance, we went home and contrived an 
equipage, with which the death of my aunts 
was to ſupply us. If any purſe-proud upſtart 
. was deficient in reſpect, vengeance was re- 
ferred to the time in which our eſtate was 
to be repaired, We regiſtered every act of 
civility and rudeneſs, enquired the number of 
diſhes at every feaſt, and minuted the furni- 
ture of every houſe, that we might, when 
the hour of affluence ſhould come, be able to 
eclipſe all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their 

gn | * 
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in laying out plantations on ground not yet 
our own, and deliberating whether the ma- 
nor-houſe ſhould be rebuilt or repaired. This 
was all the amuſement of our leiſure, and all 
the folace of our exigencies z we met tage- 
ther only to contrive how our approaching 
factune ſhould be enjoyed; for in this our con- 
verſation always ended, on whatever ſubject 
it began. We had none of the collateral in- 
tereſls which diverſify the life of others with 
joys and hopes, but bad turned our whole 
ther haſten nor retard, and had no other ob-- 
jc of curioſity, than the health or fickneſs 
of my aunts, of which we were careful to 
procure very exact and early intelligence. 


Tuts viſionary opulence for a while 
many lives as @ cat and an old maid. At laſt 
upon the recovery of his ſiſter from an ague, . 
which ſhe was ſuppoſed to. have caught by 
paring fire, he began to loſe his ſtomach, - 


* 73. TheRAMBLER. op 
and four months afterwards. funk into- the 
__ grave. 1 r Ih 
: Mr mother who loved her tuſband, fur- 
vived him but a little while, and left me the 
fole heir of their lands, their proſpecte, their 
larged my . conceptions either by books or 
converſation, I differed only from my father 
"by the freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the vigour 
of my ſtep; and, like him, gave way to no 
-thoughts but of enjoying the wealth whith 
my aunts were hoarding. . 


Ar length the eldeſt fell. I paid the 
quires with the utmoſt punQtuality. I dream- 
ed every night of eſcutchroms and white 
gloves, and enquired every morning at an 
early hour, whether there were any news of 
my dear aunt. At laſt a was ſent 
to inform me that I muſt come to her with- 
out the delay of a moment. I went and 
heard her laſt advice, but opening her will 
r 
Tecend ſiſter, 


* 
* » 
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I none my head ; the younger ſiſter 


danger of loſing irreparably one third of my 
hopes, and was condemned ftill to wait for 
an acceſſion to my fortune. Of part of my 
terror I was ſoon eaſed; for the youth, whom 
his relations would have compelled to marry 


the old lady, after innumerable ſtipulations, 
articles, and ſettlements, ran away with the 
daughter of his father's groom; and my aunt, 
upon this conviction of the perfidy of man, 
reſolved never to liſten more to amorous ad- 
dreſſes. 


Tas years longer I dragged the ſhackles 
of expectation, without ever ſuffering a day 
to paſs, in which I did not compute how 
much my chance was. improved of being rich 
to-morrow. At laſt the ſecond lady died, af- 
ter a ſhort illneſs, which yet was long enough 
to afford her time for the diſpoſal of her eſtate, 
which the gave to me after the death of her 
fiſter. 


I was now relieved from part of my nu- 
fery; a larger fortune, though not in my 


power 
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was there any longer danger, that I might at 
laſt be fruſtrated of my hopes by a fit of dot-. 
age, the flatteries of .a chambermaid, the 
whiſpers of a tale-bearex, or the officiouſneſs 
of a nurſe. But my fortune was yet in re- 
verſion, my aunt was to be buried before I 
could emerge to grandeur and to pleaſure 3 
and there were. yet, according to my father's 
pineſs. 


_ I mowever lived on, without any cla- 
maurs of diſcontent, and comforted myſelf 
laſt be deſtroyed. 


Bur let no man-from this time ſuffer his 
felicity to depend on. the death of his aunt. 
The good gentlewoman was very regular in 
her hours, and ſimple in her diet, and in walk- 
ing or ſitting ſtill, waking or ſleeping, had 
always in view the preſervation of her health, 
intention, ſhe encreaſed my miſeries, for 
when- 


 alternations of hope and fear, came out of 
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rake to her bed dnd/fend me notice that her 
- gime was come. T'went with all the haſte of 


„ and ſometimes received faffionate 


injunctions to be Kind to her maid, and direc- 
tions how the laſt offices ſhould be performed; 
| but" if before my arrival the ſun happened to 
break out, or the wind to change, I met her at 
the door, or found her in the garden, buſtling 
. and vigilant, with all the tokens of long life. 


Son ETIN ES however ſhe fell into diſtem- 


pers, and was thrice given over by the doc- 
tor, yet ſhe found means of flipping through 


ine three months at each time with violent 


ond of fleſh, which in a few weeks ſhe reco- 
83 


© "As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient to gueſs at 
the defires of an heir, it was the conſtant prac- 


tice of thoſe who were hoping at ſecond hand, 


the time when I ſhould be rich, to pay their 
court, by informing me that my aunt began 
to 


have returned again to my old habit of wiſh- 
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to droop, that ſhe had lately a bad night, that 
ſhe coughed feebly, and that ſhe could never 
climb May hill ; or at leaft, that the autumn 
would carry her off. Thus was I flattered in 
the winter with the piercing Winds of Adarch, 
and in ſummer, with the Fogs of September. 
But ſhe lived through ſpring and fall, and fet 
heat and cold at defiance, till after near half 
a century, I buried her the fourteenth of laſt 
June, aged ninety-three years, five months, 
and fix days. 


Fox two months after her death I was 
rich, and was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs 
and reverence which wealth inſtantaneouſly 
procures. But this joy is now paſt, and 1 


ing. Being accuſtomed to give the future full 
power over my mind, and to ftart away from 
the ſcene before me to ſome expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myſelf to the tyranny of 

every deſire which fancy ſuggeſts, and long 
for a thouſand things which I am unable to 
procure. Money has much leſs power, than 
is aſcribed to it by thoſe that want it. I had 
formed ſchemes which I cannot :xecute, I had 
ſuppoſed zvents which do nat come to paſs, 
Vor III C and 
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Rixatur de land ſepe caprina. Hom. 
M. are ſeldom able to give pleaſure, 


where they are not pleaſed themſelves; 
it is neceſſary, therefore, to cultivate an habi- 
tual alacrity and chearfulneſs of mind, for man- 
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is generally imagined, that he who grants fa- 
vours, may ſpare any farther attentioſ ts his 
behaviour, and that uſefulneſs will procure 
friends ; yet it has been found that there is n 
art of granting requeſts, an art very difficult of 
attainment ; and that officiouſneſs and libera- 
lity may be fo adulterated, as to loſe the 
greater part of their effect; compliance may 
provoke, relief may harraſs, and liberality 
diſtreſs. Re: 


No diſeaſe of the mind can more fatally dif- 
able it from that intercourſe of benevolence, 
which is one of the chief duties of ſocial be- 
ings, than ill humour or peeviſhneſs ; for tho” 
it breaks not out in paroxyſms of outrage, 
nor burſts into clamour, and turbulence, and 
bloodſhed, it yet ſupplics the deficiency of vi- 
olence by its frequency, and wears out hap- 
pineſs by flow corroſion, and ſmall injuries in- 
ceſſantly repeated. It may be conſidered as the 
canker of life, that deſtroys its vigour, and 
hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates | 
what it cannot conſume. 
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_ ParvisSHNnEss, when it has been fo far 
_ as to out-run the motions of the 
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| den drixe mankind away at the time we have 
the greateſt need of kindneſs and affiflance. 


ſtruction 0 | Thoſe who have 
long lived in ſolitude, indeed, naturally con- 
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— buck 9 
2 him in the e 
wer. Mg ſooch bim with obſequioulnels, 
— ; him with fattery, ſoon 
Pang: or the labour of conteſt, alga 7: 
aſperity of contradiction, * too de- 


ng give way to 
2 y to his humour and choice, 
— 
world rolling at his beck, —— 
yo nog employed to accommodate 4 
him. ** 


TzTRICA had a very large fortune | # 
N . 05 
e 1 
824 her in a ſtate of 

Ia She had naturally 
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of her maid, 


cs who 
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who informed her that ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had 
nothing to do but take pleaſure their own 
way; that the wanted nothing from others, 
and had therefore no reaſon to value their 
opinion; that money was every thing; and 
that they who thought themſelves ill-treated, 
thould look for better uſage among their e- 


Warm with theſe generous ſentiments, 
Tirica came forth into the world, in which 


ſhe endeavoured to diſttnguiſh herſelf by an 
r 
tuous vehemence of language ; but having 
neither birth, ' nor beauty, not wit in any 
uncommon degree, the frequent mortifications 
which ſhe underwent from thoſe who thought 
_ themſelves at liberty to return her inſults, re- 
duced her turbulence to more cool and ſecret 
- oy and taught her to confine her 
ats of vexation, to thoſe whom ſhe might 
hope to harraſs without controul. She conti- 
nued from her twentieth to her fiftyfifth year 
to torment all her inferiors with ſo much di- 
ligence, that ſhe has contracted a ſettled prin- 
ciple — and finds in every 
place 
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I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to a 
level with thoſe by whom I had always been 
conſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, and 
had been hitherto approached with reverence 
and ſubmiſſion, which, as they inſinuated, I 
* 


Oss ER LAT ION: like theſe, are com- 
monly nothing b<tter than covert inſults, 
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he keeps the balance in his own 

throws in or takes out at his —.— 
Rances that make them heavier or lighter. He 
ſets himſelf at eaſe, not deci ke can vellite 
becauſe he can cenfure his accuſers with equa] 
juſtice, and no longer fears the arrows of re- 
2 he has ſtored his magazine of 
ly. envenomed. a — 


Tuis practice, though never reaſonable 


or juſt, is yet ſpecious and artful, 
when the 
1 deviations to the 
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Every whiſper of infamy is induſtri- 
- oufly circulated, every hint of ſuſpicion ea- 
gerly improved, and every failure of con- 
duct joyfully publiſhed, by thoſe whoſe inte- 


reſt it is, that the eye and voice of the pub- + 
lick ſhould be employed on any rather than 


on themſelves. 


A theſe artifices, and a thouſand others 
equally vain and equally deſpicable, are incit- 
ed by that conviction from which none can 
ſet himſelf free, by a view of the deformity of 
— and by an . 


ca 
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rate the cauſe from the effefts, and to enjoy 
the profit of crimes without fulfering the 
ſhame. Men are willing to try all methods 
of reconciling guilt and quiet, and when their 


world as themſelves, for when no particular 
kindneſs or favour of others, infamy will 
not much diſturb them but as it revives their 
remorſe, and is echoed to them from their 
own hearts. The ſentence which they moſt 
dread, -is that of reaſon and conſcience, 
which they would engage on their ſide at 
any price but the labours of duty, and the 
forrows of repentance. For this purpoſe e- 
very ſeducement and fallacy is fought, till 
life is too often at an end while the hopes 
reſt upon ſome new experiment, and the laft 
hour ſteals on unperceived, while the facul- 
ties are engaged in counteracting providence, 


ente of the divine difapprobation. 
D 2 ' News: 
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0 7. Tuzs Dar, December | 
11, 1758. 


when literary merit ſhall no longer be de- 


al hardſhips, and though it is evident, that 
D 3 not 
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To believe no man in his own cauſe, is 
al rule of diſtribu- 
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tive juſtice; and, therefore, ſince, in the 
controverſy between the learned and their 
enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to delude our 
underſtandings by falſe repreſentations, and 
engage our paſſions by pleafing narratives, 
muſt determine our opinion by facts which 
remain unconteſted, and evidences which are, 
on each fide allowed to be genuine. * 


By this procedure, wad to 
knowledged unexceptionably juſt, I know 
promoted, or the compaſſion which they ſeem 
to expect much increafed : for when their 
conduct is impartially ſurveyed, when they 
are allowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleaſure, by expatiating on their own 
ledge overawes the judgment, nor the graces 
of elegance feduce it, it will, perhaps, be 
found, that they have not been able to 
produce claims to kinder treatment, but have 
provoked the calamities which they ſuffered, 
— Sore man aces. 
wanted virtue. 

0 D 4 THAT 
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Tuer few men, celebrated for theore- 
tic wiſlom, live with conformity to their 
precepts, mult be readily confeſſed; and we 
cannot wonder that the indignation of 

ker gr ls who 
neglect duties which they appear to know, 
with fo ſtrong conviction, the neceflity of 
| Yet fiance no man has the power 
acting equal to that of thinking, I know 
knowledge of his books, be conſidered as 
worſe than others, only becauſe he was ex- 


petited to be better. 


Hs, by whoſe writings the heart is recti- 
fied, the appetites ccunteracted, and the paſ- 
fions repreſſed, may be conſidered as not 
unprofitable to the great republick of huma- 
may diffuſe their influence to regions, in 
which it will not be enquired, whether the 
author be albus an ater, good or bad; to 
times, when all his faults and all his follies- 
ſhall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among things 

ok 
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Such men naturally found intimates and 
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Hgnity 

to examine. If they had extinguiſhed ih them- 
ſelves the diſtinction of right and wrong, and 
wete inſenſble of the miſchief which they pro- 
moted, they deſerved to be hunted down by 
r 
beings ; if they were influenced by the corrup- 
tion of their patrons, or their readers, and ſa- 
elfced their own contiliigns to Wir Sr 
tereſt, they were at leaſt to be abhorred wi 
more acrimony than he that robs by 
fon, or murders for pay, fince they commit- 
ted greater crimes without greater tempta- 
trons. 


— de regarded as culpable in his 696, 
for deſects and deviations which, in fouls 


exaltcd and calightened, may be 


9 * 
8 B 
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But, ſurely; none can think without horror. 
on that man's condition, who has been more 
, wicked in proportion as he has had more 


means of excelling in virtue, and uſed che 
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— Mrs fols fateter 
_ Quantula ſint hominum cor piiſcula. Ju v. 


FNORPORAL ſenſation is known to 
C depend ſo much upon novelty, that 
cuitom takes away from many things their 
power of giving pleaſure or pain. Thus a 
new dreſs becomes eaſy by wearing it, and 
the Palate is reconciled by degrees to diſhes 
which at firſt diſguſted it. That by long ha- 
bit of carrying a burden we loſe, at leaſt in'a 
great part, our ſenſibility of its weight, any 
man may be convinced by putting on, for an 
hour, the armour of our anceſtors ; for he will 
ſcarcely believe that men would have had 
much inclination to marches and battles, en- 
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cumbered and oppreſſed, as he wilt find him- 
felf with the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes 
that over - run regions, and flormed towns in 
iron accoutrements, he knows not to have 

been bigger, and has no reaſon to imagine: 
them ftronger than the preſent race of men ;, 
he therefore muſt conclude, that their pe- 
lar habits, and that their familiarity with the 
dreſs of war enabled them to move in it with. 

eaſe, vigour and agility. 


Vr it ſeems to be the condition of our pre- 
ſent ſtate, that pain ſhould be more fixed and 
permanent than pleaſure. Uneaſineſs gives way 
by flow degrees, and is long before it quits its 
8 but all our gratifita- 


is loſt after the enjoyment of a few moments, 


odours without any ſenſe of their exhalations. 
It is, indeed, not neceſſary to ſhew by many 
inſtances what every change of place is ſuſi· 
cient to prove, and what all mankind confeſs, 
' 22 — 7 


purſuit. 


2 . _ 


agency of any impulſe, or continue the pre- 
fence of any image traced upon the eye, or 
any found infuſed into the ear. But our ideas 
are more fubjefted to choice, we can call 
| them before us, and command their ſtay, we 

enn facilitate and promote their recurrence, 
we can either repreſs their intruſion, or 
baſten 
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of his union with viſible nature ; a ſeparation. 
from all that has hitherto delighted orengaged 
him ; a change, not only of the place, but 
the manner of his being ; an entrance into a 
[ ſtate, not ſimply which he knows not, but 

2 bree 
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with the fupreme being, and, what is above 
a dftrefiful and alarming, We" nal Rh 
c | 


Wenne Dinas of Bk 
has given frequent occaſions of contemplat- 
ing mortality, can, without emotion, fee 
generations of men paſs away, and are at 
leiſure to eſtabliſh modes of forrow, and 
adult the ceremonial of death. We can 


look upon funereal pomp as a common fpec- 
tacle in which we have no concern, and 


Tr is, indeed, apparent from the conſti- 
tion of the world, that there muſt be a 
time for other thoughts; and a perpetual me- 
ditation upon the laſt hour, however it may 
become the ſolitude of a monaſtery, is in- 
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our own condition, as not to be recalled and 
fixed by fight of an event, which mult 
foon, we know not how ſoon, happen 
likewiſe to ourſelves, and of which, tho” we 
cannot appoint the time, we may ſecure the 
conſequence. 


| Yer, though every inſtance of death 
may juſtly awaken our fears, and quicken 
our vigilance, it ſeldom happens that wg are 
much alarmed, unleſs fome cloſe connexion 
is broken, ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome 
hope defeated. Many therefore ſeem to paſs 
on from youth to decrepitude without any 
reflection on the end of life, becauſe they 
are wholly involved within themſelves, and. 
look on others only as inhabitants of the 
receiving good, or intention of beſtows- 
ing it. 


IT is indeed impoſſible, without ſome mor- 
tification of that deſire which every man feels 
of being remembered and lamented, to remark 
how little concern is caufed by the eternal de- 
 prrage ven of theſe who havy porn 
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performances. It is not poſſible to be regard- 
el with ene except by a few. Ther 
fuſes its influence to = wide compaſs, but acts 
weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is placed at a 
like one of the remote ſtars, of which the 
the hero, the philoſopher, whom either their 
often without any other effect than that of 
adding a new: Topic to the converſation. of 
cane of the fragility of our nature, d- 
cauſe none had any particular intereſt in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation 
of benefits and endearments. | 


Txvus we find it often happens, that thoſe- 
who in their lives have excited applauſe and 
admiration, are laid at laſt in the ground with- 
out the common honour of a ſtone ; becauſe 
by thoſe excellencies with which many have 
been delighted, none have been obliged, and, 
though they had many to ce! erate, they had- 
none to love them. | 
CusTow 
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' Corr 018 fo far tequlates the fonnianencs tt 
Pr 
may de generally obſerved to grow leſs tender 
as they advance in age. He, who, whewlife 
was new, melted at the loſs of every compa- 
nion, can look in time without concern, upon 
the grave into which his laft friend was thrown, 
and into which himſelf is ready to fall; not 
that he is more willing to die N 
but that he is more familiar to the death of o- 
thers, and therefore is not alarmed ſo far aa to 
conſider how much nearer he approaches to 
his end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to the 
tyranny of accident, and to ſuffer our 
to he uſeleſs. Every funeral may juſtly be 
confidered as a ſummons to prepare for that 
ate, into which it” ſhews us that we muſt 
ſometime enter; and the ſummons is- more 
loud and piercing, as the event of which it 
warns us is at lefs diſtance. To neglect at 
any time preparation for death, is to ſleep on 
our poſt at a fiege, but to omit it in old age, 
is to fleep at an attack. 


IT has always appeared to me one of the 
moſt ſtriking paſſages in the viſions of Pueweds, 
which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as fools who complain 


"_I'2 * 


that 
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that they failed of happineſs by ſudden death. 
How, fays he, can death be ſudden to a be- 


<« ing who always knew that he muſt die, and 
« that the time of his death was uncertain?ꝰ 


Stuck buſineſs and gaiety are always 
drawing our attention away from a future 
Rate, forme admonition is frequently neceſſary 
to recall it to our minds, and what can more 
properly renew the impreffion than the exam- 
ples of mortality which every day ſupplies ? 
The great incentive to vn tue is the reflection 
that we muſt die, it will therefore be uſeful 
to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee a fu- 
neral, to conſider how ſoon we may be add- 
ed to the number of thoſe whoſe probation is 


and whoſe ſball 
2 „ * 


Nun. 
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Nuns. 79. TuzsDar, Decemb. 18, 1750 


Tam ſæpe noftrum decipi Fabullum, qui, 
Afiraris, Aule ? — 


Maxr. 


US PICION, however neceſſary it 
may be to our fafe paſſage through 
- ſides by fraud and malice, 5 — 
W — ow - A 

| of prudent caution, 
token of depravity and corruption ; * 
old Greek writer of ſententious precepts has 
Jaid down as a ſtanding maxim, that be whs 

= k 
to be perjured. 


We can form our opinions of that which 
we know not, only by placing it in com- 
pariſon with ſomething that we know: 
whoever therefore is over-run with ſuſpicion, 
and detects artifice and ſtratagem in every 
propoſal, muſt either have learned by expe» 
rience the wickedneſs of mankind, and been 
taught to avoid fraud by having often been 
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volence, as a villain early completed beyond 


the need of common opportuaities w_ 
2 . 


Uron men of this claſs inſtructiom and 
cauſe they conſider” artifice und dete as 
proofs of underſtanding; they e mid it” 
the world, vanity and intereſt, and not only 
confidence, as condemned by their princi- 
ples to obſcurity and want, but as con- 
temptible for narrowneſs of comprehenſion, 
ſhortneſs of views, and flowneſs of con- 


Taz world has been long amuſed with 
the mention of policy in publick tranſactions, 
and of art in private affairs; they have been 
conſidered as the effets of great qualities, / 
and as unattainable by men of the com- 
mon level: yet I have” not found many” 
peckanmances either of art, or policy, that 


— — 
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bo ex. might not have been effected by falſhood 
and impudence, without the affiftance of 
any other powers. To profeſs what he does 


Taz practices are fo mean and baſe, 
that he who finds in himſelf no 
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was hindered from obviating their ftratagemsy | 
not by folly, but by inworence. ba bak 


is, indeed, a . * 
eaſy and reſtleſo, that it is very juſtly. ap- 
pointed the concomitant of guile. II is faid,, 
that no torture is equal to the inhibinen of 
Deep long continued ; a pain, $o which. the 
ſtate of that man bears a very exact analogy 
who dares never give reſt to his vigilance and 
circum ſpection, but conſiders himclf as fug- 
rounded by ſecret foes, and fears to entruſt 
his children, or his friend, the ſecret that 
throbs in his breaſt, and the anxieties that 
break into his face. To avoid; at this ex- 
| pence, thoſe evils to which eafinefs and friend- 

ſhip might have expoſed him, is ſurely to 
buy fafety at too dear a rate, to die leſt he 
mould be killed, and, in the language of the 
Roman ſatiriſt, to fave life by loſing all ſun 
which a wife man would me. 


I the diet of the German empire, as we - 
are told by Camerarius, the princes were once 
Ang their riches and felicity, and each 
ng the * | 
E 2 dom.nions, 


country not remarkable for the grandeur of 
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ins cities, or the fertility of its ſoil, roſe in his 
turn to ſpeak : the reſt liſtened between pity 
and contempt, til he declared, in honour 
of hiszerritories, that he could travel through 
db without a guard, and if he was weary, 
dg in ſafety upon the lap of the firſt man 
whom he ſhould meet; a commendation 


© which would have been ill exchanged for the 


> 


S$navzTzON is not les an enemy to virtue | 
than-to happineſs : he that is already corrupt 
is naturally ſuſpicious, and he that becomes 
ſuſpicious will quickly be corrupt. It is too 
_— cn» 


nc perfected they, deceit will be employed 
againſt them, they ſometimes think the fame 
arts juſtified by the neceffity of defence. Even 
they whoſe virtue is too well eſtabliſhed to 
give way to example, or be ſhaken by ſophi- 
key, muſt yet find their love of mankind di- 
laſs zcalous for the ſafety and — 


thoſe by 1 
or happineſs — Nn TORS 
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Tuus we find old act 
picion has for the moſt part been ſtrongly im- 
preſſed by long intercourfe with the world, 
inflexible and ſevere, not eaſiſy tenen dy 
fubmiſffion, melted by complaint, or ſubſllivd 
by ſupplication. Frequent experienee bf 
counterfeited miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, 
have in time overcome that diſpoſition to ten- 
derneſs and ſympathy, which is ſo powerful 
in our younger years, and they that happen 
to petition late for compaſſion or affiftance are 
doomed to languiſh without regard, and ſuffer 
Dr 
mms. boca. — N 
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 Hrsrortans are certainly 2 
with tbe deptavation of mankind, when dex 
relate without cenſure thoſe ftratagems of 
war by which the virtues of an enemy are 
engaged to his deſtruction. A ſhip comes be- 
fore a port, weather-be:ten and ſhattered, 
aa” Ama. 
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their dreaches, ſupplying themſelves with ne- 
celaries, or burying their dead. The huma- 
nity of the inhabitants inclines them to con- 
ent, the ſtrangers enter the town with 


and become maſters of the place ; they return 
home” rich with plunder, and their ſucceſs is 
peqapded to encourage imitation. 


Bur furely war has its laws, and ought 
to be conducted with ſome regard to the uni- 
verſal intereſt of Man, Thoſe may juſtly be 


| purſued as enemies to the general community 
ef the world, who ſuffer hoitility to vacate 


the eternal and unalterable laws of right, and 


which, if ence cftabliſhed and allowed, muſt 
_ deſtroy all benevolence, cut off from every 
man all hopes of affiftance from another, and 
fall the world with implacable hoſtility. What- 
ever is thus gained ought to be reſtored, and 
Choſe who have conquered by ſuch treachery 
may be juſtly denied the protection of their 
native country. 


Was- 
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Waonv commits a fraud is guilty 
not only of the particular injury to him 
whom he deceives, but of the diminution 
the eaſe but the exiſtence of ſociety. He 


by * * - — 
wrong than to do it, and happier to bg 
ſometimes cheated than not to truſt, - 


? 


— * 


- * 
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nn Bs ers ta 
an active being, always impatient for 
an, and firuggſing for ſomething yet um- 
enjoyed with refiiefſs defire and unwearied 
 progreflion, the world feems to have been 
- eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the 
mind: it is formed to raiſe new expectations 
- 9” lee 


9 4 


5 bs eos, we find 
ſomething to revive our curiofity, and engage 
our attention. In the Tuſk of the morning 
we watch the riſing of the ſun, and fee the 
pete in its gradual advance. After a few 
hows, we ſee the ſhades lengthen, and the 
_ Ighe decline, till the ſky is reſigned to a mul- 


rw 
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titude of ſhining orbs different from cach other 
in magnitude and ſplendour. The carth has 


A, new 

woods 
harveſts ; the hill flatters with 
 grance and flowers. 


an extenfve 


Tur poets have numbered among the fe- 
cities of the golden age, an. 
from the change of ſeaſons, and a 
of ſpring; but I am not certain that in this. 
of new gratifications, which ſeems particular- 
ly to charaderize the nature of man. Our 
ſenſe of delight is in a great meafure compa» 
rative, and ariſes at once from the ſenſations 
which we feel, and thoſe which we remember: 
Thus eaſe after torment is pleaſure for a time, 
and we are very agreeably recreated, when 
with the weather, is gradual- 


mut fall below eaſe again, if we defi 
riſe above it, and purchaſe new felicity by 2 
5 ES , lumary 
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luntary pain. It is therefore not unlikely that 
however the fancy may be amuſed with the 
defeiption 'of regions in which no wind is 
heard but the gentle zephir, and no ſcenes are 
verdure, 442 
formity, find our thoughts languiſh for want 
of other objects and employment, call on hea- 
en for our wonted round of ſeaſons, and 


think ourſelves liderally recompenſed for the 
inconveniencies of fummer and winter, by 


new perceptions of the calmneſs and mildneſs. 


of the intermediate variations. 


"Evany ſeaſon has its particular power of 
firiking the mind. The nakedneſs and afpe- 
rity, of the wintry world always fills the be- 
holder with penfive and profound aſtoniſh- 
ment; as the variety of the ſcene is leſſened, 
its grandeur is increaſed; and the mind is. 


have vaniſhed from the eyes, and the waſte 


Ir 
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Ir is obſerved by Aiken, that he who neg. 
lefts to viſit the country in ſpring, and reits 
the pleaſures that are then in their firſt ble 
ah fragrance, is guilty of ull-uneſe againſt ne- 
tare. If we allot different duties to different 
ſeaſons, he may be charged with equal diſobe- 
dience to the voice of nature, who looks on 
riouſneſs and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaie- 


ty, and winter of terror ; in ſpring the Bieart 


of tranquillity dances to the melody of the 
groves, and the eye of benevolence ſparkles at 
the ſight of happineſs and plenty : In the win- 
ter, compaſſion melts at univerſal calamity, 
and the tear of ſoftneſs tarts at the wailings 
of hunger, and the cries of the creation it 


Tux is indeed in moſt minds very lit- | 
fle inclination to indulge heavineſs and ſorrow, 
nor do I recommend them beyond the degree 
neceſſary to maintain in its full vigour that 
habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which, 
in a world of ſo much miſery, is 


the ready diſcharge of our moſt important 
ties. The winter therefore is generally eck 


at 
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Nate as the proper ſeaſon for domeſtick mer- 
n and. gaiety. We are ſeldom invited 
dy the yotaries of pleaſure to look abroad for 
. any, other purpoſe, than that we may ſhrink 
deck with more fatisfaQion to our coverts, 
and when we have beard the bowl of the 
tempeſt, and felt the gripe of the froſt, con- 
a cloſe room, an enſy chair, a high piled fire, 
and a ſmoaking dinner. 


Tum are indeed now natural incite- 
ments to jollity and converfation. Differ- 
_ ences, we know, are never fo effectually laid 
_  afleep, as by ſome common calamity; an 
Senn unites all to whom be threatens dan- 
ger. The rigour of winter brings generally 
to the fame fire · ſide thoſe, who, by the op- 
_ poſition. of their inclinatians, or the diffe- 
rence of their employments, moved in various 
direQtions through the other parts of the year; 
and when they have met, and find it their mu- 
tual intereſt to remain together, they endear 
with all is bleakneG and al is ſeverities- 


W 


To 
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To the men of ſtudy and imagination the 
Winter is generally the chief time of Tibaur.. 
mind, and concentration of ideas z and the 

cauſes an effort to find entern ee 
within. This is the time in which . 

whom literature enables to find amuſements 

for themſelves, have more than common con- 

victions of their own happineſs, When they 

are condemned by the elements to retirement, 

and debarred from moſt of the diverſions which 

are called in to aſſiſt the flight of time, 

they can always find new ſubjects of enquiry, 

engage their paſſions in new purſuits, and pre- 

ſerve themſelves from that wearineſs which 
bangs always flagging upon the vacant mind 


Ir cannot indeed be expected of all to be 

| poets and philoſophers, deeply verſed in fci- 
ences, or much engaged in refearches in- 

to paſt or diſlant tranſactions; it is neceſſary 

that the greater part of mankind ſhould be 

employed in the trivial buſineſs of common 
life ; trivial, indeed, not with reſpect to its 

influence upon our happineſs, but of the abi- 


Inies requiſite to conduRt it. Theſe muſt ne- 
eee dependent on accident for 
the means of ſpending agreeably thoſe hours 
which their occupations leave unengaged, or 
which the unbecillity of nature obliges them to 
allow to relaxation and diverſion. Yet even on 
- theſe I would willingly impreſs fuch a ſenſe of 
the value of time, as may incline them to find 
ofinoreuſe and dignity than the common games, 
proving it, but ſtrengthen the paſſions of en- 
vy and avarice, and often lead to fraud and 
i profuſion, to corruption and to ruin. It 
is worthy of a reaſonble being to ſpend any 
of the little time allotted us, without ſome 
telidency, either direct or oblique, to the end 
of our exiſtence. And though every moment 
cannot be laid out on the formal and regular 
improvement of our knowledge, or in the ſta- 
ted practice of a moral or religious duty, yet 
none ſhould be ſo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom 
of virtue, or paſs without poſſibility of quali- 
Hing us more or leſs for the better employ- 
ment of thoſe which are to come. 


Ir 
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Ir is ſcarcely polivle to paſs an how in- 
neſt converſition, without being ue Whit 


we riſe from it, to pleaſe ourſelves with hav- 
ing given or received ſome advantages; but 
2 man may ſhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from 
noon to midnight, without tracing any Sew: 
idea in his mind, or being able to r 
the day by any other token than his gain or 
loſs, and a confuſed remembrance of agitated 
paſſions, and clamorous altercations. 


How vn, as experience is always of- 
more weight than precept, any of my readers,. 
who are contriving how to ſpend the dreary- 


months before them, may conſider which of. 


greateſt ſatisfaction, and refolve to repeat 
—— = wn. 
maſt durable. 
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'MONG queſtions which have been 


them out into the intellectual world in ſearch 
of employment, and who have, perhaps, been 
fometimes with-held from attending to the 
Face of their favourite duty, by their 
neal for its advancement, and diligence in its 
celebration. 


Tus intricacy of this diſpute may be al- 
ledged as a proof of that tenderneſs for man- 
kind which providence has, I think, univer- 
fally diſplayed, by making attainments eaſy in 
propertion as they are neceſſary. That all the 
_ Cuties of morality ought to be praftiſed, is 
rance or uncertainty would immediately in- 
valve the world in confuſion and diſtreſs; but 

which 


{ 
| 
' 
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which duty ought to be moſt cd 
praiſed, we may continue to debate, 
much inconvenience, fo all be diligently per- 
formed as there is opportunity or need : for 
the happineſs of mankind ; and 
: fies, merely ſpeculative, are of ſmall impor- 
| tance in themſelves, however they may have 
ſometimes heated a diſputant, or provoked a 
| a | 


| Or the divine author of our religion it 
6 is impoſſible to peruſe the evangelical bie- 
ries, without obſerving how little he fa» 
voured the vanity of inquiſitiveneſs; how 
much more rarely he condeſcended to fatisfy 
curioſity, than to relieve diftreſs ; and how 
1 much he defired that his followers ſhould ra- 
1 ther excel in goodneſs than in knowledge. 
of daily conduct, without oftentation, with« 
| out art, at once irrefragable and plain, ſuc us 

ceive, and of which we cannot miſtake the 
meaning, but when we are afraid to find it. 
Tas 


| 0 


Tin meafure of juſtice preſcribed to us, 
"our tranſaftions with others, is remarka- 
bly clear and comprehenſive: Fhatfeever ye 
would that men ſhould ds unto you, even fo ds 
unto them. A law by which every claim of 
right may be immediately adjuſted, as far as 
the private conſcience requires to be inform- 
ed; a law, of which every man may find the 
expoſition in his own breaſt, and which may 
always be obſerved without any other qualifi- 
—_— cy cf ina, and purity 
3 


. Ove this Law, indeed, ſome fans of ſo- 
phiſtry have been ſubtile enough to throw 
To find means of perplexing that univerſal 
principle upon which every queſtion of ju- 
ice, between one man and another, is to 
be 'decided, they have enquired whether 2 
mian, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable 
| withes, be bound to gratify them in another. 
But  furely there needed no long delibera- 
| tion to conclude, that the defires, which are 
| - whe canfidered by us as the meaſure of right, 

- A I mult 
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muſt be fuch as we approve, und unt we 


oucht to pay no regard to thoſe expeAations 
in others which we condemn in ousfelves, 
and which, however they may intrude upon 
. 
fiſt and ſuppreſs. 


Ore ef the moſt celebrated cafes which 
have been produced as requiring fome kill in 
the direction of conſcience to adapt them ta 
this great rule, is that of a criminal aſking 
mercy of his judge, who cannot but Know 
that if he was in the fate of the ſupplicant, 
he ſhould defire that pardon which he now 
denies. The difficulty of this ſophiſm will 
vaniſh, if we remember that the parties are in 
reality on one fide criminal, and on the o- 
ther the community of which the magiſtrate 
is only the miniſter, and by which be is in- 
truſted. with the publick fafety. The magi- 
ſtrate therefore in pardoning a man unwors 
thy of pardon, betrays the truſt with. which 
he is inveſted, gives away what is nat his 
own, and, appatently, does to others wha 
he would not that others ſhould do to him. 
Even the community, whoſe right is till great - 
EX to arbitrary grants of mercy, is bound 
by 


IJ 
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by thoſe laws which regard the great republick 


of mankind, and cannot juſtify ſuch forbear- 
ance as may promote wickedneſs, and leſſen 
the general confidence and ſecurity in which 
all have an equal intereft, and which all are 
therefore bound to maintain. For this rea- 
fan the fate has not a right to ered a gene- 
ral ſanctuary for fugitives, or give protec- 
tion” to ſuch as have forfeited their lives by 
crimes againſt the laws of common morality 
equally acknowledged by all nations, becauſe 


no people can, without infraction of the uni- 


verlal league of focial beings, incite, by 
proſpects of impunity and fafety, thoſe practi- 
themſelves puniſh in their own. 


* 
* 


dos andes of enten and bei- 
tion, in thoſe by whom this great rule has 
| bean commented and dilated, is the confuſion 


of what the caſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, 


Au of juffice and debts of charity. The im- 


mechate and intention of this pre- 
cept, is to eſtabliſh a rule of juſtice for the 
tribunal of conſcience; and T know not 


whether invention, of ſophiſtry, can ftart a 


fingle difficulty to retatd its application, when 


it 


* 
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| IE we owe to others not merely as 
required by juſtice, but as diftated by bene o- 
lence, admits in its own nature greater a—_— 
plication of clormmſlunces and grantee Llgle® 
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der, or chaticable,  fos giving that whech we | 
a> poſitively forbidden to withhold. al; 


| "Yar even in adjuſting the extent of our 
beneficence no other meaſure can be taken 
than this. precept affords. us, for we can only | 
know what others ſuſſer or want, by c.. 

fidering how we ſhould be affected in the 
dee ſtatez nor can we proportion our affiſt- 
*ange by any other rule than that of doing what 
we ſhould then expeRt from others. It indeed 
differ in their opinions of generuſity; the ſame 
partiality to his own intereſt inclines one to 
lige expettations, and the other to ſparing 
ing under the preſſure; of diſtreſs, to judge 
rightly of the kindneſs of bis friends, or to 
ance is compleated ; it is therefore apparent 
that not what we might wiſh, but what we 
could demand from others, we are obliged to 
grant, ſince, though we can eaſily know how 
much we might claim, it is impoſſible to de- 


Bo v in all enquiries concerning the prac- 
die of voluntary and occaſional virtues, it is 
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eney by being more than they believe firiftly 
neceſſary. For of this every man maybe 
certain that, if he were to exchange condi- 
more than, with the utinoſt exettion of his 
ardour, he now will prevail upon himſelf wo 
perform ; and when our reaſon has no ſettled 
rule, and our paſhons are ftriving to miſlead 
us, „„ 
the fide of ſafety. | 


= 
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my to trifles; the play things which my mo- 
ther beftowed upon me I immediately broke 
that I might diſcover the method of their 
of all the toys with which children are de- 
Ughted I valued only my coral, and as ſoon 
as I could ſpeak, aſked, like Parra, innu- 
could not refolve. As I grew older I was 
more thoughtful and ſerious, and inſtead of 
collections of natural rarities, and never 
ſtones of remarkable forms, or inſefts of 
ſome uncomimon ſpecies. I never entered an 
old houſe, from which I did not take away 
the painted glaſs, and often lamented that 
I was not one of that happy generation who 
demoliſhed the convents and monaſteries, aud 
broke windows by law. 


Br ING thus early poſſeſſed by a taſte for 
dd knowledge, I paſſed my youth with 
very little diſturbance from paſſions and ap- 
petites, and having no pleaſure in the com- 
pany of boys b who talked of play, 


% 
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politicks, faſhions, or love, I carried on my 
amaſſed more ſtones, moſſes, and ſhells, than 
are to be found in many celebrated collec- 
tions,” at an age in which the greateſt part 
of young men arc ſtudying under tutors, or 
endeavouring to recommend themſelves to 
notice by their dreſs, their air, and their 
Wrrzn I was two and twenty years old, 


I became, by the death of my father, poſ- 
 feiſed of a ſmall eſtate in land, with a very 


1 


Baie now left wholly to my own 
clinations, I very 


l 
| 
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1 was forced to proceed by flow degrees, and 
to purchaſe what chance, or kindneſs hap- 
pened to preſent. I did not, however, pro- 
diſcretion of thoſe, who begin a thouſand col- 
ways a lover of geography, I determined to 
collect the maps drawn in the rude and bar- 


juſt obſervations ; and have, at a great ex- 
pence, brought together a volume, in which, 


perhaps, not a fingle country is laid down 


according to its true ſituation, and by which, 
| be that defires to. know the errors of the an- 
Lent geographers, may be amply informed. 


I D1D not ſuffer myſelf, however, to neglect 
the products of our own country; but as Alfred 
. received the tribute of the Welch in Wolves 
heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in butterflies, till I had exbauſted the 
papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 
the purſuit of other animals, and obtained, 
y this eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and 


.indects, which land, air, or water can ſupply. 
I have 


barous times, before any regular ſurveys, or 


— 


—— — 


was upon the brink of ſeizing for arrears, 


Sven, but rewarded, 
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I have three ſpecies of earthworms not known 
to the naturaliſts, have difcovered a new ephe- 
mera, and can thew four waſps that were 
taken torpid in their winter quarters, Thave, 


 frem my own ground, the longeſt blade of 


graſs upon record, and once accepted,” as a 
half year's rent for a field of wheat, an car 
before upon a ſingle ſtem. 


Owe of my tenants ſo much neglected 
his own intereft, as to ſupply me,. in a whole 


ſummer, with only two horſe-flies, and thoſe 


of little more than the common fize; and L 


when his good fortune threw a white mole 
in his way, aa e 


Trese, however, were petty acquiſitions 
and made at ſmall expence, nor ſhould I have 


ventured to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi 
without better claims. I have ſuffered no- 
thing worthy the regard of a wiſe man to 
eſcape my notice: I have ranſacked the old. 

F 3 and 
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tive to paſt-ages and the preſent. For the 
illuftration of antient | hiſtory, I can ſhew a 
marble, of which the inſcription, though it 
is not now legible, appears from ſome broken 
remains of the letters, to have been 77 
can, and therefore probably engraved be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. I have two 
pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of 
Epheſus, and three letters broken off by a 
learned traveller from the monuments at Prr- 
halli a piece of ſtone which paved the Areo- 
Sogns of Athens, and à plate without figures 
or characters, which was found at Corinth, 
and which 1 therefore believe to be that 
I have fand gathered out of the Granicus; a 
fragment of Trajar's bridge over the Danube ; 
ſome of the mortar which cemented the water- 
courſe of Targuin; a horſe-ſhoe broken on 
the Naminian way, 3 and a turf with five 
daiſies dug from the field of Pbarſalia. 


1 yo not with to raife the envy of unſue- 
ceſsful — DF Ingns ED. 
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of my ſcientiſick weakh, but cannot forhear 
in vbſerve, that there are. few regions of the 
globe which are not honoured with ſome me- 
morial in my cabinets. "The Pin mo- 
narchs are faid to have boaſted the greatneſs 
of their empire, by being ferved at their ta- 
bles with drink from the Ganges and the De- 
nude: I can ſhew one vial, of which the wa- 
ter was formerly an icicle on the crags of 
Caucaſus, and another that contains what once 
was a ſnow on the top of Atles ; in a third is 
dew bruſhed from a Banana in the gardens of 
Maban; and, in another brine that once 
rolled in the pacific oceam I flatter myſelf 
that I am writing to a man who will rejoice 
at the honour which my labours have procured 
to my country, and therefore, I ſhall tell you 
that Britain can by my care boaſt of a ſnail 
that has crawled upon the wall of China; a 
wore in her ear; the tooth of an elephant 
who carried the queen of Siam; the fitin of an 
ape that was kept in the palace of the great 
mogul ; a ribbon that adorned one of the 
maids of a Turkiſh ſultana; and a ſymeter ance 
wielded by a ſoldier of Alas the great. 
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Is collecting antiquities of every country, 
I have deen careful to chuſe only by intrinfick 


worth, and real uſcfulnefs without regard to 


party or opinions. I have therefore a lock of 
CromwelPs hair in a box turned from a piece 
of the royal oak; and keep, in the fame 
drawers, ſand ſcraped from the coffin of king 


VIE I have equal veneration for the ruff of 
Elkzabeth' and the ſhoe cf Mary of Scotland; 


and ſhould loſe, wich like regret, a tobacco- 
pipe of Rakigh, and a ftirrup of king James. 
I have paid the fame price for a glove of 
Lewis, and 2 thimble of queen Mary; for a 
fur cap of the Czar, and a boot of Charks of 
Stwedew. 


You will eaſily imagine that theſe accumu- 
lations were not made without ſome diminu- 
tion of my fortune, for I was ſo well known 
to ſpare no coſt, that at every fale ſome bid 
for malice ; and, if I aſked the price of any 
thing it was ſufficient to double the demand. 
For curioſity, trafficking thus with avagice, 
the wea'th of India bad not been enough; 
and I, by little and little, transferred all my 


_ _— 
* * 
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money from the funds to tay cloſet: have T 
was inclined to ſtop, and live upon my. eſtate 
in literary leiſure, but the ſale of the Hur 
collection ſhook my reſolution ; I mortgagal 

my land, and purchaſed thirty medal, which 
1 40 never Bal Milos I have at length 


bought tin I can buy no longer, and the 


crueltyof my creditors has ſeized my repaſi- 


tory ; 1 am the reſore condemned to diſperſe 
what the labour of an age will not reafſemble. 
1 ſubmit to that which cannot be oppoſed, and 


ble, pick d up by Tavernier on the banks f 


the Ganges ; for which I defire no other te- 


compence than that you will recommend my 
; ratalogue to the public, 


eee, 
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Nift utile off quod facias flulta off gloria. Pn A. 


HE publication of the letter in my laſt 


in a ſhort time, declare a fale. I have, ' 
while it is yet in my power, ſent you a peb- ' 


paper has naturally led me to the con- 
wy ſideration 


* 


- a5 
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often draws contempt and ridicule upon itſelf, 
but which is perhaps no otherwiſe blameable, 
than as it wants. thoſe circumſtantial recom- 
mendations which have long been obſerved to. 


add luſtre even to moral excellencies, and are 


ab{blutely neceflary to the grace and beauty. 


LzanrinG confers fo much ſuperiority 


on thoſe who poſſeſs it, that they might pro- 


bably have eſcaped all cenſure, had they been. 


able to agree among themſelves : but as envy 
and competition have divided the republick of 
letters into factions, they have neglected the 
common intereſt ; each has called in ſoreign 
aid, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own 


norance, and the clamour of popularity. They 


ln 
that they have neglected defence, till by mm- 
tual hoſtilities they demoliſhed thoſe cutworks 


which veneration had raiſed for their ſecurity, | 


and laid themſelves open to invaders, by 
. whom every region of ſcience is equally ld 


Rt 


Turn 


— ——ů — 


— 8 ——— — 
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Tut paſſes between: men of different 


fludies and profeflions a coaltant reciproga- 


tion of reproaches. The collector of ſhells 
and ftones, wonders at the folly of him who 
paſtes leaves and flowers upon paper, pleaſes 
ing, and amaſſes with care what cannot be 
preſerved. The hunter of inſets Rams a- 
mazed that any man can walte much of 
tis ſhort time upon lifeleſs matter, while 
many tribes of animals are yet neglected. 
Every one is inclined not only to promote 
his own ſtudy, but to exclude all others from 
with ſome favourite purfuit, wonders that 
the reſt of mankind are not ſeized with the 
ſame paſſion, 


THERE are, indeed, many ſuhjects of 
ſtudy which ſeem but remotely allied to uſe- 
ful knowledge, and are of little importance 


to happineſs or virtue; nor is it eaſy to for- 


bear ſome fallies of merriment, or expref- 
ſions of pity, when we fee a man wrinkled 
with attention, and emaciated with folici- 
tude in the inveſtigation of queſtions never 
to be rcfolved, and of which, without any 
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viſible harm, the world may expire in ; 
norance. - Yet. it is dangerous 2 


* 0 
5 


ER *S 


Neg. Tie RAUS 
tary plants, has 
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felled, that” they extibit evidences of inſi- 
ſupreme reaſon, and excite in the mind new 


the things themſelves are of ſmall impor- 


tance, becauſe it is always advantageous ts 
know: how, far the human powers have pro- 


machines of no other uſe but to raiſe the 


— — 
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— 
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for having been uſed on ſome remarkable o- 
calion, - 


— p 
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— /2s the lanthorn'of Guy Faux, The 
lobor preſervation of theſe ſcems to be a thing 
. indifferent, nor can F perceive why the poſ- 
ſefon of them fhould be - coveted, Yet, 

perhaps, even this curioſity is implanted 

nature z and when I find Tully confeffing 
himſelf, that be could not forbear at Athens 
to viſig. the walks and houſes which the old 
philoſophers bad ſrequented or inhabited, and 
recollet_ the reverence which every nation, 
where merit has been buried, I am afraid to 
declare againſt the general voice of mankind, . 
and am inclined to believe, that this regard, 
which we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt 
relique of a man great and illuſtrious, i is in 
tended as an incitement to labour, and an 


' encouragement to expect the ſame renown, if T 


nn 


Tus virtuoſo therefore cannot be cenſured, 
as contributing nothing to the encreaſe of 
| Rnowledge, but perhags-he may be ſ.metimes 


Joly culpabile for confining himſelf to buki- 
amuſements and petty fpeculations, thoſe 
_ hows which he might have ſpent in nobler 


Aae and in which he might have given 


A 
of 
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new light to the intellectual 'world. It is in- 
deed never without grief, that [I find a man 
eapable of ratiocination or invention em- 
ing himſelf in this ſecondary claſs of learnint 
for when he has once diſcovered a method of 
gratifying his defire of eminence by expence 
rather than by labour, and known the ſweets 
of a life bleſt at once with the eaſe of idleneſo, 
and the reputation of knowledge, he will not 
eaſily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
for arguments and ideas, arguments which re- 
l quire circumſpection and vigilance, and ideas 
f which cannot be obtained but by the drudgery 


up forever with his ſhells and medab, like the 
i! c<mpanions of Ulyſſes, who having taffed 
1 the fruit of Latas, would not even by the 
1 hope of ſeeing their own country, be tempt- 
ed. again to the dangers of the ſea, 


| * — Bikore par” dojacs Autofayacs. 


Collections of this kind are of uſe 
x to che learned, as hears of ſtone and piles of 
| timber are neceſſary to the architect. But to 
dig the quarry or to ſearch the field, requires 

—_ 
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not much of any quality, beyond ſtubborn per- 
ſeverance ; and though genius mult often lye 
afliftance, yet this can claim little praiſe be- 
cauſe every man can afford it. 


To mean underſtandings, it is indeed ſuf- 
ficient honour to de numbered amongſt the 
loweſt labourers of learning ; but ſurely dif- 
ferent abilities muſt find different taſks. To 
bew ſtone would have been unworthy of Pal- 
lade, and to have rambled in ſearch of ſhells 
and flowers, had but ill ſuited with the capa- 
city of Newton. 


Nuns. © 


T 
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Cunarum furres motor, CAA 
E pueri ales, — —ũ 
Sed tibi non crevi : 2 * 
Te diſpenſator, te danus ipſa pavet. h 
Corripis, ol ſervas, quereris, fuſpiria ducis, 
Et vis @ ferulis abſtinet ira mu. 
Mar. 


To the RAN BLE A. 


SIX, 

OU ſeem in all your papers to be 
an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion, 
and to look with indifference and impar- 
tiality upon the world ; I ſhall therefore 
lay my cafe before you, with great confidence, 
and hope by your deciſion to be ſet free from. 


the unreaſonable reſtraints which I now ſuffer, 
and enabled to juſtify myſelf againſt the ac- 


Ar the age of five years I laſt my mother, 
and my father being a man in public employ 
| ment,, 


9 


. at the carcleſneſs with which ſhe receiv- 
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ment, and neither by his ſituation cr temper 
very well qualified to fuperintend tile educa- 
tiowof 2 girl, committed me to the care of his 
fiſter, a woman of virtue and difcretion, who 


inflructed me with the authority, and, not 


to deny her what ſhe may juſtly claim, with 


the affeftion of a parent. She had not in- 


deed very elevated fentiments or extenſive 


views, but her principles were good, and her 
intentions pure, 1 prac- 


_ 


- 


wenka this good lady 1 laws all the 


common rules of decent behaviour, and all 


he Randing maxims of domeſtick prudence ; 
and might have grown up by degrees to a 
country gentlewoman, without any thoughts 
of ranging beyond the nejghbourhood, had 


| not Flavia come down, laſt funmer, to viſit 


of courſe, to compliment the ſtranger, and 
was, at the firſt ſight, ſurprized at the un- 
concern with which ſhe ſaw herſclf gazed at 


ed 
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ed compliments, and the readineſs with which 
the returned them. I found ſhe had ſomes 
thing which I perceived myſelf to want, and 
could not but wiſh to be like her, at ones 
_ Eaſy and officious, attentive and unembarraſ- 
. fd. I went home, and for four days could 
think and talk of nothing but miſs Mus 
though my aunt told me, that the was, a 


forward flirt, and 3 
her time. 


Is a lietle time ſhe repaid my viſit, and 
'Faiſed im my heart a new confuſion of love, 
eſteem, and admiration. I ſoon faw her again, 
viour, and converſation. You who have known 
the world may, perhaps, have obſerved, that 
=Y ſoon ceaſes between young per- 

ons. I know not, indeed, bow others are 
affected on fuch occaſions, but I found my- 
re . inti- 
8 of Flavia, fo that in 2 few weeks I 
became her favourite, and all the time was 


paſſed with me, that the could gain from, 
— * 


_ 
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| As the came often to me, ſhe neceſfucily 


Ir was not long before I perceived, that 
my aunt's opinion was not of much weight 
in Flavie's deliberations, and that ſhe was 
looked upon by her as a woman of nar-, 
row ſentiments, without knowledge of books, 
or "obſervations on mankind. I had hitherto | 
conſidered my aunt, as entitled by her wiſ- 
dom and experience to the higheſt reverence, 
and could not forbear to wonder that any one 

4% | ls 
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books. But ſhe bad now loſt her authority, 


longer bound to pay much zegard to one who 
knew little beyond her needle and her dairy, 
and who profeſſed to think that nothing more 
is required of a woman than to ſee that the 
houſe is clean, and that the maids go to bel 
and riſe at a certain hour, 
2 | Sus 


=. 
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her influence was withdrawtn, I ſhould we 
tum to my allegiance ; ſhe therefore contents 
ed herſelf with remote hints, d- 


* Ti NA ABER | N. 9 
rer i 
ſometimes 


— than myfel; I an cefadeid; Since 
F am-as tall and as wiſe as other women, to 
be no longer treated like a girl. Miſs Navis 
1 ——_— 


4 


| 


* 
4 
* 


this time, leave aſking advice, and refuſe to 


| the time- at which 


have very little regard to your underſtanding. 


N The: R AMBLER, nay” 
to allmblics and routs, without their 
this arid their aunts ; I ſhall therefore, 


1 


give accounts. I hope you will publiſh ſome- 
thing in defence of my conduct, and ſlate | 


young ladies may judge 
for themſelves, which I am fure you cannot | 


has thn ought 06 begin defend Biba if 
you are inclined to delay it longer, Thhalt 


I 


1 | | 
of experience, and of the deference due to 


part of the world talk of the unreſerved obe- 
dience which they paid to the commands of 
with which they liſtened to their precepts 3 
of the terrors which they ſelt at a frown, and 


the bumility with which they ſupplicated for- 
| yvenels whenever they had offended. I can- 


not but fancy that this boaſt is too general to 
be true, and that the young and the old were 
always at variance. I have, however, told 
RS. wil mend whatever the will 
Deen, of hr on, mia is ſorry 
18 G 2 ww 


* 


8 


1 4 


| a a , : . ö 7 » =: : 
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to hve in_an age when girls have the impu- 
dence to aſk for proofs. 5 

| | 2 3 
whether 1 am not as wiſe as my aunt, and 
whether when the preſumes to check me as a 
ales: e not proceed fo txt 
ities without your advice, which is there» 
wi MYRTYLLA. 
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| picr and fer than a life of floth. 


Tax neceflity of action is not only de- 
| monſtrable from the fabrick of the body, but 
prattice of mankind, who for the preſerva- 
6 —_—- tion 


toi's without the hope either of mutal or 
* with the praiſe of his tenants and 


- 


Bur fuch indeed is the conſtitution of 


man, that labour may be with great juſtice 


expect from his perils and his conuills, "Yet 


compa + 
- 
* - 
—_ 


—_ rc · 
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ä — 
others. It is too frequently the pride of 


guor and to pain; and while in the profe- - 
cution of his ſtudies he ſuffers the WWA ee 
of labour, is ſubjeL? by his courſe of life &s + 
the maladics of idlenefs. | 

Gs. * 
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Ir "was, perhaps, from the obſervatiantef 
„ 
played about intellectual objeQte, that Lycke 
, in his S of Education, fo. n 
gel the neceſſity of a manual trade to 
- men of all. ranks and profeifions, that when 
. the; mind is weary with its proper taſk, it 
+ «may; be.relaxed by a "fighter attention to 
— - angry and that while 


| diffipation by which it too often relieves it- 
Ri aliexs, lang intenſenck; of: thought, un- 
les fame allurement be preſented that may 
engag- application without anxiety. 


Tun is ſo little reaſan . for expecting 
any frequent conformity to Lacks precept, 
that it is not neceſſary to enquire whether the 
practice of manual arts might not give oc 
| Hon to petty emulation, and trivial ambition ; 
and whether, if our divines and pliyſicians 
were taught the lathe and the chizzel, they 
would not think more of their tools than 
.,- their books; as Nero neglected the care of 
dis empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It 


zs certainly dangerous to be too much pleaſed 


| 
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F mie wm ers 
. as 6s fre the confubon wa 


* E texrors, ſends her for conſolation to the 
| 2 GRE. | 
” 3 Ir 
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o 
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Iris n that any wild with or val; 
imagination never takes fuch e polleflcn 
of ihe mind, as when it is found empty ani. 
unoccupied ; for the old petipatetick feine 
ple, that Natuys" e „ Vacuum, may be 
properly applied to the intellect, which will - 
embrace any thing however abſurd or cim 
nal rather than be wholly without an i. 
Perhaps every man may date the N | 
nance of thoſe defires that difturd his life an 
contaminate his conſcience, from ſome un- 
him to their-incurſions; for be has lived with 


wie does not know that to be idle .f — |} 


4 
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= encreaſed upon princes by the virtues of 
their immediate predeceſſors. It is, indeed, 
_ always dangerous to be placed in. a ſtate of 
_unavaoidable compariſon with excellence, and 
2 is fd greater when thet excatiane 
i conſecrated by death, when envy and in- 
_ tereſt ceaſe to act againſt it, and thoſe paſ- 
frions by which it was at firſt vilified and op- 
poled, now ſtand in its defence, and turn. 


Hs that ſucceeds a celebrated writer, has 
_ the fame difficulties to encounter; he ſtands 
- under the ſhade of- exalted merit, and is 
- kindered from riſing to his natural height, 
. by the interception of thoſe beams which. 
ould invigorate and quicken him. He ap- 
es to that. attention which is already en- 


* | gaged, 
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__ _gaged, and unwilling to be drawn of from | 
certain ſatisfaction ; or perhapaÞan attention 

 aeady wearied, and not to be recalleid tothe 
fame object. One of the old poets congratu- 
lates himſelf that he has the untrodden regj- 
ons of Parnaſſis before him, and that his 
garland will be gathered from plantations 
which no writer had yet culled. But the 

tator treads a beaten walk, and with al his 
diligence can only hope to find a few flow- 
ers or branches untouched by his predecefior, 
the refuſe of contempt, or the omiſfions of 
negligence. The Adzcodenia® conqueror,. - 
when he was once invited to hear a mai that 
ſung like a nightingale, replied with con- 
tempt, © that he had heard the nightingale 
herſelf ;” and the ſame treatment muſt every 
man expect, whoſe praiſe is, that he imitates 
another. 1 


Vr, in the midſt of theſe ing 
reſlections, I am about to offer to my reader 
ſome obſervations upon Paradiſe La, and I 
ſtrious writer who ſo long dictated to me 


redtify'd, and new pre- 
. Pall ralte is 
2 


' y 0 A 


* it Fg 


"UpoS, Si he has | nes as 


poem under moſt of the general topicks of 


nen; not probably becauſe he thought 
thi art of numbers unworthy of his notice, 


ancient criticks confidered the diſpoſition of 
iyllables, and had himſelf given hopes of 


Roman poet ; but being the firſt who under- 
took to diſplay the beauties, and point out 
the defects of Alen, he had many objects 
, at once before him, and paſſed willingly over 
thoſe which were moſt barren of ideas, and 


rather than genius. 


+ © 


— 
7 
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* Tp; new errors to be 


SIP 


N bets wp as of learning; he as 
un "of his way, and forſaken by the 


_ Tn, will be pleaſed to ſee 2 fainter orb ariſe | 
wi the hofizbn, that may reſcue him from 


cfificifm, has barely" touched upon the ver- 


Yau. 


2 


2 poet. r 
tention is fixed, the underſtanding enlightzs- 


fenſes and the paſſions. I ſuppoſe there arg 
e, 


b of 
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. drape Sifeule and ſometimes Garcaly path 
de to deliver the precepts of an art without 
-- the terms by which the peculiar ideas of that 
art are expreſſed, and which had not been 


Invented but becauſe the language already in 
uſe, was infufficient. If therefore I ſhall 


- FS frm obfcure, may it be imputed 
0 this voluntary interdiction, and to a de- 
dee of avoiding that offence which is always 

given by unuſual words. : 


Tus heroic meaſure of the Eli lan- 
_ . guage may be properly conſidered as pure or 
""_ It is pure when the accent reſts up- 
rr 
kite. Darox. 


Fr His c6nftant limp, and wives his pürple 
2 * . wings, ; 
„ Reigns here, and revels ; not in the bought 
ſmile 
— be, Sg, fant 
:. #6 - Mi ren. 
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rue accent may be obſerved in thie ſecond In 
„ Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Ah. 
, to repoſe upon every ſecond ors Mi 


Tun „„ 
fion at equal times is the moſt complete har- 
mony of which a ſingle verſe is capable, 
and ſhould therefore be exacty kept in - 
ſtichs, and generally in the laft line of a 
paragraph, that the ear may reſt without any 
ſenſe of imperfection. 


Bor, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds wa- 
tranſpoſed in a long compoſition, ia not anly 
very difficult but tireſome and diſguſting ; 
currence of the ſame cadence. Necellity has 


| which ſome variation of the accents is allow- 

ed ; this, though it always injures the har- 
mony of the line conſidered by itſelf, yet - 
compenſates the loſs by relieving us from 
the continual tyranny of the fame found, and 
makes us more ſenſible of the harmony of the 
ꝙ—— 


Or theſe mixed numbers every poet affords a 1 


therefore enforced the mixed meaſure, in 


we 


2 
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mes e e ne as will appear if 


——— wi — 
metely to the maſick. | 


Tubes at their ſhady lodge arriv'd both ſtood, 
nn turn'd and under open ſky adorn'd 
"The God that made both ſky, air, earth, 
- "nd heav'n, | 
Wich they beheld ; the moon's reſplendent 


. © globs, | 
ted farry pole : theu alſe mad ſt the vight, 
Mer omnipotent ! arid thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
" Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
hd mutual love, the crown of all aur blfs 
 Ovdain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 
For us too large ; where thy abundance 
__ wants 


Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground, 
- But thou haft promis'd from us two a race 

To iin the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we awake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 


In this paſſage it will te at firſt obſerved, that 
upon 2. nearer examination it will be found 
that only the fifth and ninth. lines are regular, 
* endiche-reft are more or leſs licentious with 


8" 


— 
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reden to the accent. In fome the e | 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, beth ft, 
"Bath td, and under open ſky ador'd © 
The God that made both . airy earch, © 
and heav'n. * 


bs eden the aun axiily hl"jup 
2333 | 
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To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol | 


Aud when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of reg. 


In the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent may 


But, excepting in the ficſt pair of ſyllablas, 
which may be conſidered as arbitrary, a pt 
of Aten, has more need to allure his audi- 
ence by muſical cadences, ſhould ſebom f- 
fer more than one aberration from the rule 
in any fingle verſe. Tusa 
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WEED are to lines in this paſſage more 
remarkably u.barmonious. 

—— This delicious place, 

For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Pantakers, and uncrop' I fall: to the ground. 
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bo had a language more capable of variety 
than ours, had two kinds of verſe, the I 
bick, conſiſting of ſhort and long ſyllables al- 
ternately, from which our heroick meaſure is 
derived, and the Trechaick, conſiſting in a 
like alternation of long and ſhort. Theſe 

| were conſidered as oppoſites, and conveyed = 

| the contrary images of ſpeed and ſlowneſs ; to 

} confound them, therefore, as in theſe lines, 

' . & to deviate from the eſtabliſhed practice 

| But where the ſenſes are to judge, authori- 
ty is not neceſſary, the ear is ſufficient to 
detect diflonance, nor ſhould I have ſought 


- 
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wa HA MEBUES wy © 
OTuz ns who imagine themſelves to have 
found out, that the ineſſicacy of advice is w+ 
this important duty may be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed : We are directed by what tokens to 
diſcover the favourable moment at which 


++ 8 


heart is diſpoſed for the operation of truth agd 
reaſon, with what addreſs to adminiſter and 


Bur, notwithſtanding this ſpecious ex- 
pedient, we find the world yet in the fame 
with diſguſt ; nor has it appeared that the 
or its power encreaſed by any methods of 

1 


Ir we conſider the manner in which thoſe 
who aſſume the office of drecting the on- 
duct of others execute their undertaking, it 
will not be very wonderful that their A 
however zeatous or affeftionate, are fre 
quently uſeleſs. For what is the advice that 


is commonly given? A few general man- 
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ms, enforced with vehemence and inculcated 
with iniportunity, but failing for want of 
1 3 


- 
- 


| et Gy accent 


to make inftruftion uſeful. We are ſome- 
times not ourſelves conſcious of the original 
motives of our actions, and when we know 
them, our firſt care is to hide them from the 
fight of others, and often from thoſe moſt di- 
ligently, whoſe ſuperiority either of power 
or underſtanding may intitle them to in- 
tet our lives; it is therefore very probable 
that he who endeavours the cure of our intel- 
cual maladies, miſtakes their cauſe; and 
that his preſcriptions avail nathing, becauſe he 
knows not which of the paſſions or deſires is 
vitiated. | 


r 


eee of ſuperiority, can never be very 


grateful, even when it is moſt neceſſary or 
moſt judicious. But for the fame reaſon every 
one is enger to inſtruct his neighbours, To 
rn 


much knowledge of another, as is neceſfiry 


dd to. ſuffer the conſequences of their own 


W 
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8 and importance at a high price; but when 


nothing is neceſſary to elevation but detec- 
tion of the follies or the faults of others, no 


man is ſo inſenſible to the voice of fame as to 


Tue via off qua e., 
Tallere huma, victargue virim * 
per ora. 


VARIT V is fo frequently the apparent 


' motive of advice, that we, for the maſt 


part, ſummon our powers to oppoſe it wich- 
out any very accurate enquiry whether it is 
right. It is ſufficient that another is grow- 
ing great in his own eyes at our expence, and 
that he aſſumes an authority over us without 
our permiſſion ; for many would be conteng- 


miſtakes, rather than the infolence of hin 
who triumphs as their deliverer. 


powerfully enforces; and therefore the ad- 
wir may juſtly ſuſpect, that he has inflamed 
hs H 2 the 


is The RAMBLER weep 


rarely be certain, that the fofteſt language o 
moſt humble diffidence would have 4 


clcaped 
reſentment ; for ſcarcely any degree of cis- 


cumſpection can prevent or obviate the rage | 


thoſe that excel them, endeavour to eclipſe 
take. Modeſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, will be 
envied ; and there are minds fo impatient of 
inferiority, chat their gratitude is a ſpecies 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not be- 
cauſe recompence is a pleafure, but becauſe 
obligation is a pain. 


Tun number of thoſe whom the love of 
themſelves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps 
| notgreat ; but there are few ſofree from vanity 
25 not to diftate to thoſe who will hear their 
inſtructions with a viſible ſenſe of their own 
beneficence ; and few to whom it is not un- 
plæaſing to receive documents, however ten- 

| not 


———— 
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not willing to raiſe themſelves from 


| e ny ] think, of Liphonſus 
e 
fice;, and the information that we receive 
from books is pure from intereſt, fear, or am- 
bition. Dead counſellors are likewiſe moſt 
inftruftive ; becauſe they are heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence. We are not un- 
willing to believe that man wiſer than our- 
advantage, without any danger of rivalry 
or oppoſition, and who affords us the light 
of his experience, without hurting our eyes 
by flaſhes of infolence, 


— 


By the confultation of books, whether of 


dead or living authors, many temptations to 


often ſuſpected of any malignant intention to 
infult his- readers with his knowledge or his 
wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habit of com- 


H 3 paring 
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ality, but by thoſe from whom the writer is 
placed at ſuch a diftance that his life or 2 
is indifferent. | 


nn 
peruſed with attention, to little eſſect; and 
that maxims of prudence, or principles of vir- 
tue, may be treaſured in the memory without 
influencing the conduct. Of the numbers 
that paſs their lives among books, very few 
read to be made wiſer or better, apply any ge- 
neral reproof of vice to themſelves, or try their 
own manners by axioms of juſtice. They pur- 
poſe either to conſume thoſe hours for which _ 
they can find no other amuſement ; to gain or 
preſerve that reſpect which the learned have 
always obtained; or to gratify their curioſity 
with knowledge, which, like treaſure buried 
and forgotten, 9 
ſelves. 


„Tu preacher, (ſays a French author) 
may ſpend an hour in explaining and en- 
c 
ing 
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« ing any impreſſion from his own perform- 
« ance, becauſe he may have no further de- 
4 Ggn than to fill up his hour.” | A faden 
may cafily exhauſt his life in comparing di- 
fegard to morality or religion ; he may be 
learning not to live but to reaſon; he may 

regard only the elegance of fülle, juſtnels of 
argument, and accuracy of method; and may 
enable himſelf to criticiſe with judgment, and 
diſpute with ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his 
volumes is unthought of, his mind is unaf- 
ſected, and his life is unreformed. 


Bur though truth and virtue are thus 
frequently defeated by pride, obſtinacy, or 
| folly, we are not allowed to deſert them, for 
whoever can furniſh arms which they have 
not hitherto employed, may enable them to 
gain ſome hearts which would have reſiſted 
any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has ſome arts of fixing the at- 
tention peculiar to himſelf, by which, honeſt- 
ly exerted, he may benefit mankind ; for the 
arguments for purity of life fail of their due 


Num. 88. Satuzpar, Jer. ig. 1751. 


"Cum Tabulis animum Cenſaris ſumet haneſti, 
| Hudebit quæcungue minus ſplendoris habebunt, 
Les aa et honore indigna fe- 


Verba movere 99 qreamVis invita recedant 
Et ver ſentur adbuc intra penctraulia . 


HERE {s no reputation for genius, 
« writing on things, which, however necef- 
« fairy, have little ſplendor or ſhew. The 
« height of a building attracts the eye, but 
« the foundations lie without regard. Yet 
finde there is not any way to the top of 
& ſcience, but from the loweſt parts, I ſhall 
wink nothing unconnected with the art of 
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ConrinMED and animated this illu- 
intd Ikon s art of verſification. how- 4 


appear, of analyſing lines into ſyllables, and 
whatever ridicule may be incurred by 2 fo- 
lemn deliberation upon accents and pauſes, it 
no-man can be a poet ; and that from the pro- 
| per diſpoſition of fingle ſounds reſults that 
harmony that adds force to reaſon, and gives 
grace to ſublimity ; that ſhackles attention, and 
governs paſſion. | 
Tua verſe may be melodious and pleaſ- 
| ing, it is neceſſary, not only that the words be 
ſo ranged as that the accent may fall on its 
proper place, but that the fyilables themſelves 
| be ſo choſen as to flow ſmoothly into one an- 
| other. This is to be eſſected by a ptopors 
tionate mixture of vowels and conſonants, and 
| by tempering the mute conſonants with liquids 
have obſerv d, that it is impoſſible to pronounce 
| 


vowel, or without ſome emiſſion of the breath 
between one and the other; this is longer 
and more perceptible, as the ſounds of the 
| | Hs confanants 
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conſonants are Jeſs cored N 
looger interrupted. 


1 Ir is pronounced by Dryder, that a line 


den | 
_ Ralls fer Efes f rr ber amber fn; 
Wik theſe that never fade, the ſpirits ele& 


Fa beams, © * ore ih 


Tust fame compariſon that I propoſe to be 
made between the fourth and fixth verſes of 
this paſſage, may be repeated between the laſt 
— 204 5 = | 


Under foot te vicht, 


| Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Broider d the graund, more colour'd than with 


Of coftlieft emblem. 


| Elpouſed Eve firſt deck'd her nuptial bed: 


MILTON, whoſe ear had been accu- 
ſtomed, not only to the muſick of the antient 
tongues, which, however vitiated by our 
pronunciation, excel all that are now in uſe, 
but to the ſoftneſs of the Hallan, the moſt 
mellifluous of all modern poetry, ſeems fully 


asf WERGAMELER Neat 
pri aide pri 4p ora 
x word to his affiſtance ; for this 


The Moon — The Tas artift views 
At evening, from the top of Fe/cle 
— —— 


V 


Hz ——_ * 
na than to his accents, and does not of- 
ten offend by collifions of conſonants, or 
openings of vowels upon each other, at leaſt 
Had Tels important or complicated ſubjects to 
tate ei their care ftom the cadence of their 
Tux great peculiarity of Adilton's verſifi- 
cation, compared with that of later poets, is 

the 
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the dlifion of one vowel before another, 
the ſuppreffion of the laſt ſyllable of a v | 
ending with a vowel, when NP 

the following word. As 


Wiſdom to folly, as noutiſhment to wind. 


Tuis licence, though now diſuſed in R- 
kþ poetry, is yet allowed in many other 
languages antient and modern, and therefore 
the critics on Paradiſe Lat have, without much 
it. But one language cannot communicate 
its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the antients,, . 
the double cloſe of the [talians, and the Alex- 
of vowels, however graceful it may ſeems to 
other nations, is not conſequently ſuitable to 
the genius of the Enghþ Tongue. 


Taz is, indeed, reaſon to believe that 
we have loſt part of our vowels, 
and that the filent e which our anceſtors added 
to moſt of our monoſyllables, was once vocal. 
By this detruncation of our ſyllables, our 
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is over-ftocked with conſonants, and 
it is more neceſſary to add vowels to the be- 


ginning of words, than to cut them off from 
the end. | 


© MILTON therefore ſeems to have fome- 
what miſtaken the nature of our language, 
of which the chief defect is ruggedneſs and 
aſperity, and has left our harſh cadences yet 
harſher. But. his elifions are not all equally 


to be cenſured ; in ſome fyllables they may 
be allowed, and perhaps in 2 few days may 


Spiritual, may to pureſt ſpirits be found 


F true, here only, and of delicious tafte. 


a vening now approach'd 
: . 


Of 
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Inhofpitably, and kills their infant males. 


| And vital Virtze infus'd, and vital warmth 
Theoughuut far 6 
God made thee of choice his own, 2 


| his own 
| To ſerve him. 


„ 
— 


I BELIEVE every reader will agree that 
in all thoſe paſſages, though not equally in all, 
the muſic is injured, and in ſome the meaning 
obſcured. There are other lines in which the 
vowel is cut off, but it is fo faintly pronounced 
in common ſpeech, that the loſs of it in poetry 
is ſcarcely perceived; and therefore fuch com- 
TOE 


Abominable, inutterable ; and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd 


From the ſhore 
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Var even theſe contraflipns encreaſe the 
roughneſs of a language too rough already; 
and though in long Poems they may be ſome- 
times ſuſfered, yet it never can be faulty to 
forbear them. 


MILTON frequently uſes in his poems 
the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven 
Hilables. * ' 


a —— Thus it ſhall befall 
Him who ts won in woman over-rlin 


| I alfo err'd in over-much admiring - 


Ves zs of this kind occur almoſt in every 
page 3 but though they are not unpleaſing or 
diſſonant, they ought not to be admitted into 
heroic poetry, ſince the narrow limits of our 
language allow us no other diſtinction of epic 
and tragic meaſures, than is afforded by the 
Bert of changing at will the terminiation 
| 2 of: 


wy TWRHANBDLER 6 
of the dramatic lines, and bringing them by 


| that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer. to 
proſe. _ 


Non. 89. Tuzsbar, Fan. 22, 7782. 
Dulce eft difipere in Loco. — 


Hon. 


OC KE, whom there is no reaſon to 
uſpect of being a favourer of idlenefs 
hopes to employ any part of his time with 
efficacy and vigour, mult allow ſome of it to. 
paſs” in trifles. It is beyond the powers. of 
humanity to ſpend a whole life in profound 
gorous exacters of induſtry and ſeriouſneſs, 
have appointed hours for relaxation and a- 
muſement. 


Ir is certain, that, with or without our 
conſent, many of the few moments allotted 
us will flide imperceptibly away, and that the 
mind will break, from confinement to its ſtated 
talk, into ſudden excurſions. Severe and con- 

nected. 
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nected attention is preſerved but for a ſhort 
time, and when a man ſhuts himſelf up in his 
cloſet, and bends his thoughts to the diſcuſſion 
of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will find his fa- 
enlties continually ſtealing away to more pleaf- 
ing entertainments. He often perceives him- 
KF eranfparted, he knows not how, to diſtant 
tracts of thought, and return to his firſt object 
as from a dream, without knowing when he 
forſook it, or how long he has been abſtracted 
* 


Ir has been obſerved that the moſt ſtudiou 
are not always the moſt learned. There is, 
indeed, no great difficulty in diſcovering that 
this difference of - proficiency may ariſe from 
the difference of intellectual powers, of the 
choice of books, or the convenience of infor- 
mation. But I believe it likewiſe frequently 
happens that the moſt recluſe are not the moſt 
Vigorous. proſecutors of ſtudy. Many impoſe 
upon the world, and many upon themſelves, 
by an appearance of ſevere and exemplary di- 


ligence, when they, in reality, give them- 
ſelves up to the luxury of fancy, pleaſe their 
minds with regulating the paſt, or planning 
out the future; place themſelves at will in varied 
fituations of happineſs, and ſlumber away their 


days 


p * 
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days in voluntary viſions. In the journey of 
life fome are left behind, becauſe they are natu- 
Z 
choice, and inſtead of preſſing onward with a 
ſteady pace, delight themſelves with momen- 
tary Ceviations, turn aſide to pluck every 
e 


Tuer is nothing more fatal to a man 
whoſe buſineſs is to think, than to have learned 
the art of rezaling his mind with thoſe airy 
gratifications. Other vices or follies are re- 
ſtrained by fear, reformed by admonition, or 
rejected by the conviction which the compa- 
riſon of our conduct with that of others, may 
in time produce. But this inviſible riot of 
the mind, this ſecret prodigality of being is 


ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of reproach. 


The dreamer retires to his apartments, ſhuts 
out the cares and interruptions of mankind, 
and abandons himſelf to his own fancy ; new 
worlds riſe up before him, one image is fol- 
lowed by another, and a long ſucceſſion of 
delights dances round him. He is at aff 
called back to life by nature, or by cuſtom, 
and enters peeviſh into ſociety, becauſe he 
; ; cannot 
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cannot model it to his own will. its 


from his idle excurſions with the aſperity, tho” 
not with" the knowledge, of à ſtudent, and 
baftens again to the fame felicity with the 
eagerneſs of a man bent upon the advance- 
invent of forme favourite ſcience. The infatu- 
out any external ſymptom of malignity. | 


Ir happens, indeed, that theſe bypocrites 
of learning are in time detected, and con- 
difference between the labour of thought, and 
the ſport of muſing. But this diſcovery is of- 
ten not made till it is too late to recover the 
ume that has been fooled away. A thou- 
ſand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones 
to a more early ſenſe of their danger 
and their ſhame. But they who are con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of breaking from this 
habitual drowſineſs, too often relapſe in ſpite 
of their reſolution ; for theſe ideal ſeducers- 
are always near, and neither any particularity 
of time nor place is neceſſary to their influ- 
ence ; they invade the ſoul without warning, 
and have often charmed down reſiſtance be- 
fore their approach is perceived or ſuſpected. 


Tres: 
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Tor great reſolution to be formed, when 
happineſs and virtue are thus formidably in- 
vaded, is, that no part of life be ſpent in a 
inte of neutrality or indifference ; but that 
fome pleaſure be found for every = 
99 a 


Arras the exerciſes which the health of 
a natural tendency to ac _— : 
the mind, the moſt eligible er. 5-44 
rational being ſeems to be that i 

| E 


„ 
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eaſy converfation ; where ſuſpicion is baniſh- 
ei by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
ace; where every man ſpeaks with no other 
ſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, and 
— maatbrmhc;--: 
be pleaſed. 

Tur muſt be a time in which every 
man trifles ; and the only choice that nature 
offers us, is, to trifle in company or alone. 


To join profit with pleaſure, has been an old 


ly in the preſent moment, but contribute more 
or leſs to future advantage. He that amuſes 
ſcarcely fail to receive, from the moſt careleſs 
allow ſome uſeful hints; nor can converſe on 
the moſt familiar topics, without ſome caſual 
information. The looſe ſparkles of thought- 
leſs wit may give new light to the mind, and 
the gay contention for paradoxical palijens 
reftify the opinions. 


Ir 


Tuts 


i THWCANTERS) wel 

Ina. 46.the gene.im which chad front, 
ſhips. that  giye. hagpinels or conſolation, ce-, 
Ef omty> ave generally formed. A, 
wiſe and gnod, man. is never fo amiable ain 
bis anbendcd and familiar intervals. Hie 
paperoſiey, or philoſaphical diſcoveries may. 
compel veneration and refpeR, but love ab. 
ways unplics ſome kind of natural or vohun- 
Ge and oaly to be excited by. 
that tevity and chearfulnefs which diſencum- 
bers all minds from awe and ſolicitude, invites 


Gran fret, and cxctorio tm 


 rous to conkdence. "This caſe and franknef 
is certain to pleaſe, whatever be the character 
of him that enn n; if ous ſuperiors deſcend 
from their elevgtion, we love them for leſſen- 
them; and inferiazs, from whom we can te- 
> —_—J cur — 


Evzny man — af- 
fefled by the fight of fortreſſes of war, and 
palaces af pleafure ; we look on the height 
and ftrength of the bulwarks with a kind of 


but joy and feſtivity. Such is the ' 
proteftors we are fafe, with is wo 
— - * 


* 


* 
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ee e ener, . 
. Un dan deter. EY 


n 

3 
E Too much nicety ai devil 
„iel the greateſt part of readers, and to 
a. multitude of particulars under g- 
_ neral. beads, and lay down rules of extenfve 
- comprehenſion, is to common underſtandings 
of little uſe. They who undertake theſe fab 
as are thereſare always in danger, 25 ene 
————  — 
| nation, of t us with rugged ſcience, 
8 found. a 


k v. criticifing the work of Ahe, thee in 
vinderd, opportunity to interſperſe pallages = 
"that can hardly fail to relieve the langours of 
—_C—— 
and choice of with. 
beds Angry oe” 
- ſaty 10 exhibit the lines in which they re to 


de found, perhaps the remarks may be well 


w D KAnn Newt 
manor f. membre peete, forme hays 
many will Bill remain, and the due pape 
tinks of found will always be diſcovered 
This meaſure therefore allowed great vari 

of pans; and great liberties of 
werte with another, becauſe wherever the 
= wa interrupted, either part fingly was 
. But the ancients ſeem to have con- 
| this privilege to bexameters; for in 
roger ir gr ap dew. 
ur the refinements of verſification venue 
 fWdom'to change their pauſes, that every 
r 
rere 


W FRAY an 
row limits of a meaſure not very harmonious 
in the utmoſt perfeftion ; the fingle patta, 


| therefore, into which it was to be ſometime: 


2 e. r 


Krolken by pauſes, were in danger of lang 


pan, | 
<SWTL.Þ 45 +4; 

—— ee e 
fures, no part oſ a verſe ought to be fo ſepa- 

mn om the. reſt as not to remain fill 
Go $3 | | . mare 
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wight be eaſily obſerved, but in Exh. with 
Sr for 


Lf 
i 
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Tuar this rule ſhould be univerſally and 


neceffary, and the ear will ſeldom fail to ſuffer 
— N e 'S 


- Ss. 


W « fingſe Hilable is cut off 
from the reſt, it muſt either be united to the 


lnewith which the ſenſe connects it, or be 

founded alone. If it be united to the other _ 

line, it corrupts its I | 
j 3 " "Mo | 


+ * 


wn len * 


ix mast, with regard 10” mlick, be fuper- 
dus; for there is tio harmony in a fingle 
r 
other. 

4 — impure what Gol declares | 
_* Pave; and commands to ſome, leaves free 
2 CW, 5 


12—— Gibts likewiſe ave diss, 


el be the reſt, they evidently want ſome 
a to make them harmonious. | 
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more wakeſul than to a 


Hie ended, and the fun gave ſignal high 
wy the bright miniſter that watch'd : be 


blew 
| His trumpet 
| knn in his cat the glorious lamp was 


Regent of day; and all th' horizon round | 
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To rapture, till the favage clamour 
drown'd 
. 
; defend 
Her fon. So fail not thou, who thee 
hble or the ſeventh, the harmony is better 
preſerved, but as the third nad_ ſeventh, ave 


kiste, and in expeAiation of the remaining 
E of the verſe. | 
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Tan toll the fifth place has the fame 
inconvenience as in the ſeventh and third, 
that the ſyllable is weak. 


| Beaft now with beaſt "gan was, nn fg 
| with fowl, F 
And fiſh with fiſh, amr = ad 


Devour'd cach ather : Nor d much | 
in awe * 7 
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tenance grim, nnn 
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Tus nobleſ and nt cb * 
whitY dor verfification admits, are upon the 
fourth and fixth es, Whick are both 
ſtrongly ſounded in a pure and regular verſe, 
and at either of which the line is ſo divid- 
G8; that body members participate of har- 
mony. | | 
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But now at laft the facred influence 


O. light appears, and from the walls of 
desen 
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A glimmering down : here nature fuſt 


begins 
—— veg wn cls, 


Bur far above all others, if I can give 
any credit to my own ear, is the reſt upon 
the fuxth ſyllable, which taking in a complete 
Eeompats of found, ſuch as is ficient to con- 
ſtitute one of our lyrick meaſures, makes a 


evnclude at this ſtop, I could never read with- 
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eres be want 
votaries labouring for the beneſit of 
| int wine vewan, put up their petition > 
for a more equitable diftribution'sf 
ing miſeries of Men, whom the Ser w- 
es, wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were 
now threatening to forfake, and who would 
have been reduced by their departure to feed in 
dens upon the maſt of trees, to hunt their prey 
in defarts, and to periſſa under the paws of 
inal dg farce tn . 
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A Syxop of the*celeflials 2 | 
convened, in which it was refolved, that Pa- 
| TRONAGE ſhould deſcend to the alliance 
of the Scirus. PATRONAGE was the 
of ASTREA, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the ſchool of 
Taurn, by the Goddeſſes, whom, ſhe was 


had from ber 
pow appointed to protect. She 
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mer into falſe mie, and from her mini 
that reſerve,  which- made her only acceffible 
r —— 
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inn of all the powers that favour he 
Har x danced before ber, and Liana 
=Y.. hood at: her fide, ready to ſcatter by her 
direfiion the gifts which Foz run, who fob 
ed her, was. commanded to ſupply. As 
the. advanced. towards Pornaſſus, the cloud 
which had long hung over it, was immediately 
dfpelled. The ſhades, before withered with 
the flowers that had languiſhed with chilneſ 
frm; the Muſes tunad their harps and en- 
ented their voices; and all the concert of 
— 


9 — the fixed her reſidence, in 2 
yalace raiſed by the Scrences, and adorned 
withy whatever” could delight the eye, elevate 


Thur, with the impartiality of Jus r 1e, 
and 


CRAMER ms 
mother that dignity: of aſpeft; which fruck: 


F wt fenAWBEiER wh 
flood" Aus open, and Horn' fat at the 
penn inviting to entrance all whom the 
gen nens nuinbered in their train. The 


ſhe always made haſte to reQify her miſtakes, 


2 few inſtances of her fallibility encoumged 
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and [aypUDENCE incited them to 


l which were always Per- 
Kverance which Hor E and reisen 


_— 


the precepts of Jus rie and TzxuTE. 
Infflead of confining her friendſhip to the Sc1- 
nes, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and lit- 
EET pate iS Faing 

"the fon of FartssmoOD, by whoſe embrices 


Carnics. FiartERy was nurſed by Li- 
9 and 0 Fox runs, 
> by bt 
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without 'any ee from the Teflon of is 
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the 
her, 


8 began openly to 


huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now direfied 
her deciſions with very. little heed 4% 
precepts of T'z ur and, as hex, 


continually gained upon her affections, the. 
Scizxncss loſt their influence, til none 


found much reaſon to-boaſt of their reception, 


but thoſe Chr 
28 to her throne. 


— had folong waited an 
fo often been Hhnilhed for wen of euthatinity 
dation from the Sciznczs, were delights® 
to fee the power of thoſe rigorous Goddellts, 
tending to its extinction. Their patromuſlia 
now renewed their encouragements.' Hove 
finiled at the approach of Caprnice, a? 
Iron zue was always at hand to inn. 
„ * 
0 8 
eensen had now "liked to pro- 
cure herſelf reverence by ceremonies and 
formalities, and inſtead of admitting her pe- 
titioners to an immediate audience, ordeiv 
* t the 
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— : was a ſteady friend to the diſap- 
W d lImyUDSNCE incited them to 
artepe » fernad invitation, and lay their claim 
a before Pataonracr. They were 
. ſent back with igno- 


and their per- 
2 which Hor E and lurvDence 
—— 


Partenen having been long a ſtranger 
to the heavenly aſſemblies, began to degene- 
"rate towards terreſtrial nature, and forget 
the precepts of Jus ric and TzxuTts. 
Inflead of confining her friendſhip to the Sc1- 
Ewcass, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and lit- 
tle, to contract an acquaintance with PR IDE, 
"the for of FarsznooD, by whoſe embrices 


he had two daughters, Flarrzar and 
Carnics. FrartTERyY was nurſed by Li- 


rr and CayRICE Fon runs, 
Lead > by bt 
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arenen the 
ſentiments and imitate the manners of hex 
huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now d 
her deciſions with very little heed o the. 
precepts of 'T'zuTH z and, as hex; deughtos, 
continually gained upon her affe&tions, the 
Scixnces loft their influence, till none 
found much reaſon to-boaſt of their reception. 


but thoſe whom Cairnices or as 
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| Tux throngs who had folong waited, * 
annere 
dation from the Scizwczs, were delighte® 


to fee the power of thoſe rigorous Goddellts, 


tending to its extinction. Their patronefies 
now renewed their *» Hort 


filed at the approach of Carnier, an? 


IhepupencE: was always: at hand to intre- 
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„besen had now learned to _ 


cure herſelf reverence by ceremonies and 


7 liti and i ſt 1 of itti her pe- 
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an, the HJ Inw this 
hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom I- 
owgewer” had conſigned to PATA, 
and = was therefore crouded with a promif- 
„ afſembled from every corner of 
the earth, — forward with the utmoſt 
eagerneck - of defire, and agitated with all the 
amtieties of competition. 


Tus — — wich 
ardour and alacrity, and made no doubt of 


ſpeedy acceſs under the conduct of Fram 
TaRY to che preſence of PaTrow ae. 
But- it ganerally happened that they were 
hee left to their deſtiny, for the inner doors 
were committed to CA RIeE, who opened 
and ſhut them, as it ſeemed; by chance, and 
rejected or admitted without any ſettled rule 
ef diftintion. In the mean time, the miſe- 
rable attendants, were left to wear out their 
lives in alternate exultation and dejection, 
delivered up to the ſport of Susyicion whe 
was always whiſpering into their ear defigns 
againſt them which were never formed, and 
ef Exvry who diligently pointed out the good 


mee of anc os other af their competiters. 
" Inu rAur 
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n AnnE fp 
| ew pound whe hall,” and ſcat 


immediately bruſhed away, 
pocket and left the ſtains more viſible 3 "nor 
were the ſpots of InFAuY ever effaced, but” 
with limpid water effuſed by the raid of 
Tin from the well of TnuTHn. 


Fr frequently happened that Sciz nc, 
recommending to PATRONAGE, would 
lead her followers into the Hall of E 
atending, for not only Envy and Sus-. 
FIc10N inceſſantly tormented them, but I 
ruin E conſidered them as intruders, and. 
cited Inrany to blacker them. They 
away, and which ſhewed that they had once. 
waited in the Hall of Expeffation. 
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Tus reft continued to expect the happy. 
moment, at which CaPRICE ſhould beckon 


them to approach —— 


M PaTzonacs and Pu, by whow 


, Som were indeed admitted by Carnic 

er. | | 4. 
Parzonae with che gifts of Fon run, 
fdot-ſtool, end condemned to regulate their 
Lies by her glances and her na, they ſeemed 
Fed of any drudgery, however ſervile, or 
ſeized on a ſudden by Carex, diveſted of 
Hal of © i. Mi | 
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Hz they niingjet again with the tumult, 
taught to ſeek happineſs in the regions of li- 
berty, continued to ſpend hours, and days, 
and years, courting the ſmile of Carle 
with.the: arts of FLatTzxyY ; till at length 
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theen forth at different outlets into the habita- 
tions of — and Snanz, and 7 
the reſt of their lives in narratives ef 
Jigs and — 


Fas Scrzncns, after a thouſand in 
r —— rpm 
and having long wandered over the world in 
gief and diſtreſs, were led at laſt to the cot- 
tage of InpEyENDANCE, the daughter of 
FoxTITUDE ; where they were taught by 
Pon zuck and Passen to fuppoat 
| . 1 $4: 266% 
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; Wt 1 heck ng chord Gee hs hes of 
heauty is rogue and undefined, different 
ia ent minds, and diverfified by time or 
place. Jt has been © term hitherto vcd to 
Mai that which pleaſes us we know not 
why, and in our approbation of which we 
a6 qumbers, without much power of cnforc> 
ing our opinion upon other by any” argu- 
ment, but example and authority. It is, in- 
_ deed; fo lie fubjeRt to the examinations 
of reaſon, that Pf ſuppoſes it to end 
where demonſtration begins, and maintains 
— 2 
2 
To trace all the fources of that various 
pleaſure which we aſcribe to the agency of 
beauty, or to dinge all the perceptions 
nir its ides, would, perhaps, require 
a vey 
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21 nent. „ 
| | very great part of thi life of e 


1 PORY 
— celebrated by i 
| as be that, of oll the poets, axhi-. 1 


evidently marked eut by the ſound of the ſyllables. 
Thus the anguiſh and flow pace with which the 
ee of his cave, are perceived in the . 


Tu vs ac de e 4m 
in bis armour againſt the current of a fer, 
—— 2 2 » 
may be perceived in the elifions of the 
ls, the” flow fucceion of the feet, 4. 
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A whet be would place before "_ os 
ſomething dreadful and affoniſhing, de mars 
choice of the ſirongeſt vowels, 2 
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8 
but theſe will ſufficiently ſhew that either he 
was-fanciful, or we have laſt the genuine pro- 
| nunciation ; for I know 8 


though it is certain, that the ſound of many 
2 things 


Firgil who wrote amidf the light of criticiſm, 
and who owed fo much of his ſucceſs to art 
lencies. to exhibit this ſimilitude ; nor has he 
deen lefs happy in this than in the other 
of verſification. This felicity of his numbers 
was at the revival of learning difplayed with 
„33 
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Tunc longe fale ſaxa ſonant, tunc & freta 
went ; 
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to have tranſplanted this flower, —— 
of happier climates, into a foil lefs #lapted to 
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| The hoark rogers hold He theo 

— 21 rent roa. 

When arrives foe rock alt weigh 

--. -, to throw,” nan nao 
The'line too been, and the wards! 

"Not s when foil Camille fours he pai, 

Flies cer th unbending corn, and ſkims_ 
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Fron theſe lines laboured with great at- 
tention, and celebrated by a rival wit, may 


be judged what can be expected from the 
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able ſentiments, nor overcome the c,,, 
„ al prineijat or UF" RUNNER" 
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To convince” ny man- again his will s 

hard, but to pleaſe hin» afainſt his will is 
juſtly pronounced by Dryden. to. be abovg the 
reach of human abilities. Intereſt and palſioh 
will hold out long againſt the cloſeſt fiegs of 
diagrams and ſy logiſms, but they are ahſo- 
lutely impregnable to imagery and ſentiment; 
and will for ever bid defiance to the moſt 
| powerful ftrains of Virgil or Hamer, though 
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of Euclid or Archimedes. 
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ranity which exalts writers too often to the 
dignity of teaching what they are yet to 
from that negligence which ſometimes ft 
upon the molt vigilant caution, aud that fal- 
ae which the condition age 
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fulfrage of mankind av nada, of 
ul motives to fupyreſs it. = 
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the 1iroces loom. igjenbrally. perſuaded, that: 
ic he wits, or reafoners equal to their 
. = believe rer 


r . * 
oily ond, by which it may be doubted whe- 
rhe ir is arty Gſhonour'ro be fometimes miſ- 
— vided.” Criticiſm has fo often given oc 
fion'to the envious and ill-natured of gratify- 
ing” their” malignity, that ſome have 
it_neceſfary to recommend the virtue of can- 
tour without fimits or reſtriction, ind to pre- 
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4 3 is indeed ſame tendernes dus to 
bviog writers, when they attack none of thale 
truths which are of importance to the happi- 
neis of mankind, and have committed no other 
rance or dulneſs. I ſhould think it cruelty 46 
cruſh an inſet who had provoked me only by 
buzzing in my ear; and would not willingly 
interrupt the dream of harmleſs flupidity, er 
deſtroy the jeſt which makes its author laugh. 
Yet I ag far from thinking+this teadernak 
- univerſally neceſſary ; for he that writes may 
be conſidered as a kind of general challenges, 
| whom. every one. bas à Fight eo attack; finge 

he quits the common rank of life, fteps for- 


ward beyond. the lifts, and offers big merit 


$0 the publick judgment. To commence.ay- | 
rn 
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often we gratify our own pride or envy under 
. appeatance of contending far elegance 
e Sltved; there can ſurely be no ex. 
 exaptions pleaded to fecure them from criti- 
| nnd of whom nothing now remains but their 
and their names. Upon theſt zu- 
den the critick is, undoubtedly, at full k- 
berty to exerciſe the ſtrifteſt ſeverity, fince he 
 endangers.only his own fame, and, like neces 
when he drew his frord in the infernal re- 
ons, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay fome regard 
to eflabliffhed reputation ; but he can by that 
ſhew of reverence confult only his own ſecu- 
. 


T2 fats of s Witter of acknowlelged 
_ excellence are more dangerous, becauſe the 
C his example is more extenſive ; 
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HE ann numbers 
* w the ſubject which they mention or 
deſcribe, may be confidered as general or par- 
ticular; as confiſting in the flow and ſtructure 
| TER Helis wes wart, or as com- 
the ſound of ſome emphatical and de. 
EDA 15 19.6 antes ed Ih: 
ny of fingle verſes. | 3 


Lee 
the ſenſe is to be found in every language 
which admits of Portege in e 
images ſtrongly on his own mind, and whoſe 
choice and variety H language readily ſup- 
_ plies him with juſt repreſentations. To ſuch 
2 writer it is natural to change his meaſures 
23 * 
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the underſtanding, or intervention vf "the 
judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth ns 
ceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to pay al 
ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vi- 
vacity ; and reſlection on gloamy fituations 
bers, as it will cloud his countenance. But 
in fuch paſſages there is only the fumilitule of 
pleaſure to pieaſure, and of grief to grief, 
without any immediate application to paſti- 
cular images. The fame flow of joyous ver- 
fication will celebrate the jollity of marriage, 
- and the exultation of triumph; and the ſame 
languor of melody will ſuit the complaints of 
GY RD 
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occaſions we make the muſick which we ima 
gine ourſelves to hear; that we modulate 
ſcribe to the numbers the eſſects of - the 
ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, that it is not 


eaſy to deliver a pleaſing meſſage in an un- 
pleaſing manner, and that we+readily affo- 
ciate beauty and deformity with thoſe whom 
for any reaſon we love or hate. Vet it would 
be too daring to declare that all the celebrat- 

ed 
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that be had no attention to- 
the melody of 92 
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poled Yogi endeayouring to repreſent by un- 
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Wer Tie RAMEBLER yg 
Taar Aer underfived the, farce, of 
 Tounds well adjuſted, and knew the conpats. 
and variety of the micient meaſures, cannct 
be doudted, fince he was both a muſician and 
# critick ; but he ſeems to have conſidered 
theſe conſormities of cadence, as either not 
| excellencies unworthy of his ambition ; for 
it will not be found that he has always af- 
del the fame caſt of numbers to the ſame 
W He has given in two paſſages 


And now a ftripling cherub he appears 
Youth mird czleſtial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus d, fo well be feign'd; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curl on cither cheek pl; wings be 
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Some 


** * 6x wing he wore to 
: His — divine; the pair that clad 


1 in heav'n : the thind 
his feet 


Shadow's from either heel with feather's 
mail, 

Sky-tinQtur'd grain ! like Naias fon he 
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Tux adumbration of particular and diſtinct 
images by an ca and pereeptible reſem- 


and- Baatn, in Lace ; nd in. BukS bs 


» to buzz, to hiſs, and to jarr. Words 
kind give to a verſe. the proper ſimi- 


arrow in this line of Virgil; 
Et fugit horrendum frridens elapfa fagitta 3 


and the cresking of hell gates, in the de- 
Eription by Milan; 


Open fly 
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| Bur mong, .haautics of this kind, which 
ned, ſeem te be the produft of blind 
- Tali nels us, that the found of Homer's verſes 
ſometimes exhibits the idea of corporeal bulk : 
is not this a diſcovery nearly approaching to 
that of the blind man, who after long en- 
quiry into the nature of the fcarlet colour, 
found that it repreſented nothing fo mach as 
the clangor. of a wumpet ? the repreſentative 
power of poetick harmony conſults of found 
and meaſure; of the force of the ſyllables 
ſmgly. confidered, and of the time in which 
they are pronounced. Sound can reſembile 
nothing but ſound, and time can meaſure no- 


Tun criticks, however, have ſtruck out 
other ſimilitudes ; nor is there any irregu- 
larity of numbers which credulous admira- 
tion cannot diſcover to be eminently beautiful. 
Fs the propricty of each of theſe lines has 
been celebrated by writers whoſe opinion 
the world has reaſon to regard, 


Vertitur interea ctelum, & ruit oceans 


BOT, moomomcnm—m_s 


Sternitur, 1 | 
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nne obferrations we d des md be 
ſome remarkable conformity between the fud- 
den ſucceſſion of night to day, the fall of ah 
ex under a blow, und the birth of a mouſe 
from a mountain; fince we are told of all 
preſſed by fi tune form a ernintion of 
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But he has at other times neglefted ſuch re- 
preſentations, as may be obſerved in the vo- 
lubility and levity of theſe lines, which ex- 
preſs an action tardy and reluctant. 

I Deſcent 


— 
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To wis adverſe. Who but felt of late,” 


— AS 01G 
Infulting, and pus vs through the. 


As deep, 
With what confuſion and laborious fight 
We funk thus low ? Th aſcent is eafy 


ide of ebbing waters benen 
wugh and halting. 


Tripping ebb ; that ſtole 
Wick foft foo tow'rds the deep who ngw 
dad ftopp'd 
His ſluices. 


Ir is not indeed to be expected, that the 
found ſhould always affiſt the meaning, but 
it aught never to counteract it ; and therefore 
Milton has here certainly committed a fault 
earth when he implored the heavens, and tg 


TrosEs who are determined to find in 
* an aſſemblage of all the excellencies 
L 2 which 
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which have enobled all other poets, will 
perhaps be offended that I do not celebrate 
his" verfification in higher terms; for- there 
P 


5 So firetch'd out hug in length-the arch- 
8e by, - 


a long form is deſcribed in a long line; but 
the truth is, that length of body is only men- 
tioned in a fl line, to which it has only the 
reſemblance of GY CP 
4 > 


"Tax fame turn of ingenuity might pe- 


Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk ; 
Meaſur d by cubit, length, breadth, and 
height. 
the attention upon bulk; but this is effet 
ed by the enumeration, not by the meaſure ; 
for what analogy can there be between modu- 
lations of ſound, and corporeal dimenſions. 
Mir ros 
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Miz ron, indeed, * apogee 
this ſyecies of embelliſbment ſo 
rr 
which would often happen to a mind fo vigo- 
rus, employed upon a ſubject fo various and 
extenſive. He had, indeed, a greater and a 
wbler work to perform ; a fingle ſentiment 
of moral or religious truth, a fingle image of 
He or nature, would have been cheaply loſt 
for a thouſand echoes of the cadence to the 
ſenſe ; and he who had undertaken to vind:- 


- cate the ways of God to man, might have been 


accuſed of neglecting his cauſe, had he laviſh- 
.& much of his ——_—_ 


of 
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22s ce meny Gate be- 
body and mind, which it is far eaſier 
to prevent than to cure, and therefore I hope 
you will think me employed in an office not 
uſcleſs cithes to learning or virtue, if I deſcribe 
the pee of an intelleftc] malady, 
which, though as fuſt it ſeizes only the paſ- 
fions, will, if not ſpeedily remedied, inſett 
the reaſon, and, from blaſting the bloſſoms of 
knowledge, proceed in time to canker the 
Toot. 


__ 


wary 
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with indifference, inclining as occaſion re- 
Wired to either fide, and of holding myſelf. 
undetermined between them till I knew for 

_ "Tawvs, Sir, I acquired very early the fill 
of diſputation, and, as we naturally love the 
arts in which we believe ourſelves to excel, 1 
my dexterity to be loſt for want of practice 
YE Ya. 1 * ? 
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1 se « m4 . 
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ambition, completely gratified by the ſtudy of 


logick. 1 empreſſed upon my memory 2 
thouſand axioms, and ten thoufand difline« 
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pillow. * 


„Tov will not doubt but ſuch a genius 
was. ſoon rajled to eminence by fuch applica- 
tion: I was celebrated in my third year for 
| Cage y road eee. 


could boaſt, and became the terror and the: - 
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putation. 


"My | pon WY, "indeed, was not purchaled, 
but at the price of all wy time and all my 


tions, practiſed every form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed 
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| Nor was I leg inclined to weaken the 
credit of hiſtory, W 
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r with great pad "the 
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ol its counſels, and the expedition of its mea- 
ſures; and often celebrated the bleflings pro- 

Eee 
cluſion of debates. 


Amond the aſſertors of regal authority, 

I never failed to declaim with republican 

| warmth upon the original charter &f univerſal 

| liberty, the corruption of courts, and the folly 

of voluntary ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom nature 
has levelled with ourſelves. os 


1 
and the inconveniences of every 
law. I ſometimes ſhewed how much: the 
——— — 
and foinetimes —ß—— 
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the eriſten of Arn the — and 
having demonſtrated the folly of erecting edi- 


fices like the pyramids of Egypr, I frequently 
hinted my faſpicion that the world had been. 
long deceived, and that they were to be found. 
FILES annece —-—-— 


"Ir had dean Happy for me could T have 


> Ie oe her oi, 
al my ideas were confuſed, my judgment 
Knbit of conſidering every propoſition as alike 
uncertain, Teft me no teſt by which any tenet 
ould} be wied; every opinion preſented both 
D with equal evidence, and my fallacies 
began to operate upon my own mind in more 
important enquiries. It was at laſt the ſport 
of my vanity to weaken the obligations of mo- 
— 


wage nA 2 

en, en T hat dee the ee al 
vidion, and abandoned my heart'ts the fluc-- 
tuations of uncertainty, without ar ant 
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-— I TuzREFORE retired from all temp- 
tation to diſpute, preſcribed a new regi- 
_ mem to my and reſolved, in- 
| Read of rejecting all eſtabliſhed opinions which 
1 could not prove, to admit all which I could 
not confute. I forbore to heat my imagina- 
tion with needleſs controverſies, to diſcuſs 
readily from gratifying my vanity by the fup- 
port of falſehood. 


By this method I am at length recovered 
from my argumental delirium, and find my- 
ſelf in the ſtate of one awakened from the 
comſuſion and tumult of a feveriſh dream. 
I rejoice in the new poſſeſſion of evidence and 
reality, and ftep on from truth to truth with 


1 am, Sir, &c. 
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IT reported of the Perfions, by an, an- 
A cient writer that the ſum of their education 
conſiſted in teaching youth. to ride, to ſheet 


Tu bow and the horſe were eaſily ma- 
ered, but it would have been happy if we 
had been informed by what arts veracity was 
cultivated, and by what preſervatives a Per- 
. eh 
to falſebood. . 


yo 


Turne NWI Tag” 4 
| ruption of mankind, many incitements to 
forſake truth ; the need of palliating our own 
faults, and the convenience of i on 
the ignorance or credulty of others fo fre- 
_ quently occur, ſo many immediate evils are 
to be avoided, and fo many preſent gratiſien- 
tions obtained by craft and deluſion, that very 


thoſe who are : 


fow of 
have ſpirit and 


r order that all men may be 
ſheak wu, it is neceſſary that all lkewiſe- 
thould learn to hear it; for no ſpecies of falſe- 


Tuurz is, indeed, not often welcome 
for its own fake; it is generally unpleaſing 
becauſe contrary to our wiſhes and oppoſite: 
dur practice; and as our attention naturally 
4 fo 


| N#g6/ Th&R AWEBEDY we 
what we are afraid to know, and vat fans 
. inclingtins ts gate 


upon our memories. a 9% prw 


"FW any ny SN 
have been invented, by which the n. 
againſt Truth may be overcome, and as phy- 
fitk is given to children in confertione, pre 
eepts have been hidden under a thoufand ap- 
pearances, that mankind may be bribed by. 
— abner pong 


Write wears drab 
TzauTs came among mortah from . 
and Farisznood from below. rest 
was the daughter of JupPrTn and Wonen; 
Fals s nhoon was the progeny of Forty 
impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to feize the donn, 
of the new creation, and as their enmity and 
their force were well known. to the celeffialsy. 
all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the- 
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| Howie; ke indeed always attended ber, 
it apprittd” her follower, rather than m- 
E . 


. 


Wo and attitudes of Tara, and 


was: very: ſucceſsful in the arts of 


| the was furrountled, animated, and fupported 


by innumerable legions of appetites and pai- 
haps, but, like other feeble commanders, was 
F often to receive law from her allies. 
on were ſudden, irregular, and 
violent; for ſhe had no ſteadmeſs nor con · 
Fancy. She often gained conqueſts by hafty 
incurſions, which. ſhe never hoped to keep 
i her own firength, but maintained by the 
OI ernoanady fs 


211 eb or 
met in full oppoſition. — oa 
FartszmooD always inveſted her head with 
- Clouds, and commanded Fxaup to place 
9 In her left hand the 
| bore 
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bore the fhicld of Imrupance u 

Dor of OP IATAT ted. Roy 
"der. All the paſſions attended at her cal Va- 
N1TY thpped her wings before, d On- 
5TISACY ſupported her behind. | Thus 
guarded and aflifted, ſhe ſometimes advanced 
againſt TzxuTH, and ſometimes waited the 
attack ; but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh 
and let fly her arrows in different directions; 
ed, whenever the eye of TzauTH darted full 


| | Tur had the awful aſpett though not | 
the thunder of her father, and when the loag 

continuance of the conteſt brought them near - 
to one another, FALsEHOOD let the arm of 

Sornis rx v fall from her grafp, and, B- 
ing up the thield of ImyupDEnce” with 
paſſions. anne 


Taurn, though the was often wounded, 
always recovered in a ſhort time; but it was 
FaALsEHo0D, to ſpread its malignity to the 
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nejghbouring parts, and to burſt open again - 


By. this procedure Fais2noop every 
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revolt when Tur ceaſed to awe * 
her immediate preſence. , 


Tzurz who, when the felt deſcended 
from the heavenly palaces, expected to hive 
been reccived by univerſal acclamation, che- 
and invited to ſpread her influence from pro- 
vince to province, now found that, wherever 
intellet was precluded by Prz3uUDICE, and 
every heart preoccupied by Pa SSTON.. | She 


by the ſtruggle, for her vigour was uncow- 
querable, yet ſhe was provoked to fee herſelf 
thus baffled and impeded by an enemy, whom 
ſhe looked on with contempt, and who had 
no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to incon- 


fancy. 
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faiths" weakiics,' ahd "artifice. She there- 

does int the anger of diſappointment, called 
upon ber father JuriTEz & to re-eſtabliſh her 
in the ies, and leave mankind to the difor- 
der and miſery which they deſerved by ſub- 
witting willingly to the uGarpation of FALsz - 
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Pic rion. She do went . again,49. 1) 9 
conquer with more ſucceſs ; for whey - 
' manded entrance of the Pass10ns, they of-. 
ten miſtook her for Fa1issm00D, and deli- 
vered up their charge; but when the had pace 
Rr a508, and ſhone out, in her original 
dignity. 
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E reader is indebted for this day's en- 
tertainment, to an author from whom 
SP at the cambuaks 
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SIR, 
HEN, the N was firſt 


r 
vourite amuſements of my age to recollect it; 


_ and when I reſlect on the foibles of thoſe times 
cog» 
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n NUM of 
e of the manners e 
ide human ſpecies, that if your precious 
hd obſervations be carried down to poltenity, 
ve SyzcTAroRs may ſhew to the rikng 
what were the faſhionable follies of 
their grandmothers, the Rau ALTEA of their 


rr 
inſtruction and warning. 
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Wu I read thoſe Sracraross 
| young women at church by which they vainly 
hope to attract admirers, I uſed to pronounce 
ſuch forward young women SRK ERS, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them by a mark of infamy 
| from thoſe e eee 
ftay till they were ſought. 


Bur I have lived to fee ſuch a 
the manners of women, that I would now 
willing to compound with them for that mani, 
although I then thought it diſgraceful enough, 
i they would deſerve no worſe ; fince' now * 
they are too generally given up to negſigence 
of 'domeſtick bufinefs, to idle annileanetits,” 
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Her. eyes; were her own, her ears the preach- 
e's. Women are always moſt obſerved, 
when they ſeem themſelves leaſt to obſerve, 
ar to lay out for obſervation. The eye of a 
lover loves rather to receive conſi- 
depee from the withdrawn eye of de fait- 


one, than to find itſelf obliged to retreat... 


Wu —— 
was thus Jaudably engaged, he purſued its 
natural} diftates ; keeping then was a rare, at 
YeaſFa fecret and feandalous vice, and 2 wife 
was the fummit of his wiſhes. Rejeftion 
was now dreaded, and pre-engagement ap- 
A woman whom he loved, he 
to think muſt be admired by all 
the-world. His fears, 22 OP 
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domneſtick excelience, which, when a wife is 
— heart 
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t cottfillifie. * 
declares his paſſion ; fe 
ea worth, and his application to her parents, 
S and 
owns. hecfelf obliged to him for his good 
ner caqiities of her friends ings 
hi#chamafter,. have tasght her — 
6 | 


75 tackly allows of his future viſits ; he 
renews them ; the regard of each for the 
other is confirmed ; and when be oth 
ber r be nd, he-reciive 4 Ki- 
tion of wn entire acquieſcence with her duty, 
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dom fails to conclude by a declaration, de 
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verty. | 
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Ever thoſe whom their wiſdom or thei 
victue haue placed above regard to fuch gen 


the fume diſcoveries. ; * 


[Worm wha fda cul the pol 
N 
the aſtronomer, in explaining his calculations 
and conj endure the coldnefs of a 
grammarian, who would loſe fight of Jui 
and all his ſatellites, for happy etymology 
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* advancement or his reputation; 

be hot only beft underſtands the” worth & 
thoſe qualities which he labours to cultivatt, 
or the uſefulneſs of the art which he praftiſes 
with ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected plea- 
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another, belong equally to himſelf. | 1 
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refinement to diſcover that men muſt generally 
ſelect their companions from their own ſtate of 
life, fince there are not many minds furniſhed 


caſt of talk peculiar to their own fraternity, 
have fixed their attention upon the fame 
events, have been engaged in affairs of the fame 
fort, and make uſe of alluſions and Yuftrations ..= 
which themſelves only can underftand. 1 4 
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to its utmoſt vehemence by contra- 
 riety of taffe, oſtener than of principles ; and 
nocent ity, which, if it was not at 
firſt the motive; eught always to be the con- 
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SIR, 

— perkuns by 
the unavoidable neceflity of their af- 
_ fairs, are fo unfortunate as to be totally bu- 
ried in the country, where they labour undes 
the. moſt deplorable ignorance of what is 
nanſaSing among the polite part of man» 
kek writer, you thould take the caſe .of theſe 
ſderation. v3 


Tus uthappy languiſhers in obſcurity 
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form and prepare them, that if by any jayſul 
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Ts is inconceivable how mivch the wellie 1 
of” alt the country towns in the kingdom 1 
taught de promoted, if you would uſe your 
_Charitable endeavours to raiſe in them a noble 
emulation of the manners and cuſtoms of 
higher life. | — "uh 
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ros as purpoſe you ſhould give a very 
clear and ample deſcription of the whole ſet of 
polite acquirements ; 2 compleat hiftery of 
forms, faſhions, frolicks, of - routs, drums, 
hurricanes, balls, aſſemblies, ridottos, maſ- 
querades, auctions, plays, operas, puppet- 
ſhows, and bear-gardens : of all thoſe delights 
which profitably engage the attention of the 
moſt ſublime characters, and by which they 
de brought to fuch amazing perfection the 
Gay, week after week, and year after year, 
without the heavy affiſtance of any one 
or eat nate 
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I is really prodigious, ſo much as the 
world is improved, that there ſhould in theſe 
| Gays be perſons .o ignorant and fiupid as to. | 
think it neceffary to miſpend their time, and | 
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It is time enough ſurely to think of . 
ſequences when they -come; and as for the 
wholly from the writings of authors, who | 
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IT: Mr. Rambler, do not forget to enlarge 
the very extenſive benefit of 


To perfons of faſbion, 8 
obvious, becauſe as for ſome ſtrange reaſon. ar 
other, which no fine gentleman or fine lady 
has yet been able to penetrate, there. ig, hei- 
juror, nor any other thing worth Ri, . 
to be had on a Sunday, if it were not fas the 
charitable aſſiſtance of whiſt ar brag, * the 
gentcel part of mankind muſt one day in 
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thus is the liberty of the whole human ſpecies | 


| Ins ſhort, Mir. Rambler, by a faithful repre 
fentation of the numberleſs benefits of a mo- 


to avoid many very uneaſy reflections. . «4-1 + 
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The End of the Third Volume. 
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